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News Notes of the Fortnight 


Herriot Speaks for France 
REMIER HERRIOT ’S speech of 


January 28 was undoubtedly an ex- 
pression of a national feeling. It was a 
demand for national security, which 
France has been asking steadily since the 
guarantee of mutual assistance promised 
by Mr. Wilson at the peace settlement 
failed. The Senate would not have it, 
nor would Great Britain. Now there is 
doubt of the ratification by Great Brit- 
ain of the Protocol, in which France 
has recently seen fresh hope of security. 
And, meantime, M. Herriot is suspicious 
of Germany’s intentions, claims she 
hasn’t disarmed, and even fears the re- 
turn of the monarchy. France, he con- 
tends, has given proofs of her desire for 
peace, while Germany hasn’t. 

The response in the press was largely 
favorable, and the deputies backed Her- 
riot, on a motion to “‘post”’ his speech, by 
a vote of 541 to 32. The Socialists were 
reluctant to approve, for in some ways 
the voice was the voice of Poincaré, not 
Herriot, and it was only after the Pre- 
mier threatened to resign that they sur- 
rendered. In his speech Herriot did not 
offer proofs of his statements, and it is 
not known whether new evidence 
against Germany has come to his hand. 
The Disarmament Commission’s report 
—one source of information—will be 
published shortly. Meantime, to the 
world at large, such a speech from the 
liberal Herriot is far more effective than 
would have been the same words from 
Poincaré. 

The following day the new German 
Chancellor, Hans Luther, in a tone as 
much milder than Stresemann’s as Her- 
riot’s was than Poincaré’s, protested 
against attacks on Germany that lacked 
specific charges, denied “rattling arms.’ 
He pled for an international. congress 
to solve the problems of national secu- 
rity among European powers. 


Greece and Turkey 


HE Greek Government is in a state 

of violent protest over the expulsion 
from Constantinople of the Patriarch 
onstantinos. It considers this a breach 


of treaty and an act of hostility, and has 
sent a strong note to the Angora Gov- 
ernment, and a protest to the parlia- 
ments of the world, characterizing the 
expulsion as a brutal act of violence. 
The Archbishop of Athens has also 
written to the heads of all Christian 
churches in various countries, begging 
for united protest against “this Turkish 
onslaught upon Christianity.” Prob- 
ably the case will be referred to the 
World Court. 

Apparently the Turkish position is 
that the expulsion is in harmony with 
the arrangements for exchange of popu- 
lations under the Treaty of Lausanne, 
but the Greeks claim they promised not 
to interfere with the patriarchate. In 
answer to the recommendations of the 
Mixed Commission of the League of 








VerY BRIEFLY 


Ra ALFONSO of Spain withdrew the 
suit which he had brought in France 
against Vicente Ibanez for his written attacks 
on the Spanish monarchy. 

The agitation over the arrangement made 
by Senator Kellogg with the Allied Finance 
Ministers was allayed at least temporarily by 
Secretary Hughes’s categorical statement that 
it does not “entangle” us in Europe. 

Albania recently proclaimed itself a repub- 
lic, after a clash between two factions. Just 
before, the Albanian throne was offered in 
succession to two Englishmen who happened 
to be Moslems in faith. Both declined—the 
kingship promised too little money and too 
large chance of assassination. 

Herrin, Illinois—of. unhappy fame—is in 
the midst of another crisis. Glenn Young, 
dry raider and Klansman, and his enemy, 
Sheriff Ora Thomas, shot each other to death 
the other day and two others--Klansmen— 
went down with them. Young’s funeral was 
a mammoth demonstration. Hopes that peace 
would follow failed and martial law has 
been asked for. 

Costa Rica has given the required two 
years’ notice of intention to withdraw from 
the League of Nations. Her action is sup- 
posed to have something to do with having 
to be urged to pay her expenses. Reconsidera- 
tion is possible, even probable. 

There is serious distress in western Ire- 
land. Failure of the potato crop has taken 
almost the sole supply of food, and heavy 
rains have cut off the sole supply of fuel— 
peat. The Government and private charity 
are rushing relief. President Cosgrave has 


cabled that help from friends in America will 
be welcome. 


Nations which has been supervising the 
exchange of populations, the Angora 
Government said it could permit only a 
Greek patriarch who was a Turkish sub- 
ject to remain in Turkey. 


Convictions 


EVERAL convictions of persons in- 
volved in the scandals of the past 
year were secured last week. Gaston B. 
Means and Thomas B. Felder were 
found guilty of conspiracy to bribe 
Harry M. Daugherty and other Gov- 
ernment officials. Felder, on the jury’s 
recommendation for clemency, escaped 
with a fine; Means was sentenced to two 
years in the Atlanta prison in addition 
to being fined $10,000. Means was the 
Department of Justice agent who fig- 
ured in the senatorial investigations last 
winter. Mr, Felder is a lawyer. 

Colonel Charles R. Forbes, former 
head of the Veterans’ Bureau, and John 
W. Thompson, St. Louis contractor, 
were convicted, after eleven weeks de- 
voted to taking testimony, of conspiracy 
to loot the funds of the War Veterans’ 
Bureau. It is one of the most shocking 
scandals on record, and the verdict has 
been welcomed. 

Colonel Forbes’s resignation, it will be 
remembered, was asked for by President 
Harding, early in 1923, after Forbes 
twice refused to hold up a questioned 
shipment of supplies from a Bureau de- 
pot; in the same year a Senate sub-com- 
mittee unearthed the scandal, which in- 
cluded charges of “jobbing” Govern- 
ment hospital contracts, and the sale of 
supplies for personal profit. 


Oil Leases Condemned 
PEAKING of scandals, the Senate 


passed the majority report on the 
leasing of the Navy oil fields by a vote of 
40 to 30. This is the report described 
in the CiTIzEN earlier, written by Sen- 
ator Walsh, “chief prosecutor” of the 
Committee. It condemns Albert B. 
Fall’s part in the leasing, the secrecy of 
the awards and the policy involved in 
leasing Government oil reserves to pri- 
vate interests. The minority report, de- 
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fending the granting of the oil leases, 
and signed by five Republicans, was 
voted down, 42 to 28. Senators Borah, 
Johnson and Norbeck were the only 
regular Republicans who joined the La 
Follette supporters and the solid Demo- 
cratic contingent against the minority 
report. 


To the Rescue of Nome 

HREE cheers for dogs! Again 

they have proved their dependabil- 
ity. For days the dogs racing to the 
rescue of Nome have held front-page 
space and absorbed attention. Winter 
bound, shut off from the world except 
over deep-covered trails, Nome has an 
epidemic of diphtheria. The only serum 
was five years old, and it is supposed to 
be effective only six months. They used 
the old serum for what it might be 
worth and sent out a call for aid. With 
the temperature running to 30 degrees 
below zero, it was thought no airship 
could survive. Anyhow—‘‘we know 
what dogs can do, we don’t know about 
airplanes.” So the dog teams started, 
and as this is written one of them, after 
a record-breaking race, has reached Nome 
with the precious antitoxin. 

At any minute Roy S. Darling, a 
former navy flyer, may dare the dangers 
and start with another consignment of 
serum. Five have died in Nome, thirty 
are suspected of having the disease and 
fifty others have been exposed. 


The House Asserts Itself 

HE Postal Bill (Sterling’s) which 

was put together as an emergency 
measure during this session of Congress, 
has got into a tangle. This measure 
was introduced after the President’s 
veto of the bill for raising postal em- 
ployees’ pay was sustained, and was in- 
tended to provide revenues for the new 
salaries by raises in rates. It suffered a 
number of changes before the final vote 
in the Senate was taken. First the rates 
were those devised by Senator Sterling. 
Then Senator Moses’s schedule pre- 
vailed. Then Senator Oddie’s. The 
Senate vote was 70 to 8 in favor. 

The bill went to the House, whose 
Ways and Means Committee promptly 
rejected it, because it is a revenue-raising 
measure, and only the House has the 
constitutional right to initiate such meas- 
ures. The House will, no doubt, return 
the bill to the Senate. 


‘Rebels’? Chastised 


HE La Follette followers in the 

House, like those in the Senate, 
have been disciplined. Representative 
Longworth, of Ohio, floor leader, was 
the chief instrument. The Republicans 
agreed to exclude the “rebels” from the 
caucus to be held February 27 at which 
the Speaker of the House will be 
chosen. The next sitting of the House 





after this became known was a stormy 
one. Representative Frear of Wisconsin 
charged that Mr. Longworth wished the 
rebels to be absent on that occasion in 
his own interest—Longworth being the 
leading candidate for Speaker. The dis- 
ciplinarians explained they would be 
willing to let the outcasts return when 
they were ready to come to the mourn- 
ers’ bench and repent. 

Those barred include ten from Wis- 
consin, La Guardia of New York, 
Keller of Minnesota and Sinclair of 
North Dakota. They got a good lam- 
basting from the only Socialist in the 
House, Victor Berger, for objecting so 
strenuously to their exclusion; he 
thought they ought to stick to their 
colors. President Coolidge let it be 
known that he approves of the punish- 
ment. 


Russian Changes 

EON TROTZKY, so variously re- 

ported in recent news despatches, is 
at last definitely out of Moscow, and out 
of power. He has been deposed trom 
the post of War Minister and from the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party. The Moscow Government 
hasn’t revealed details, but it is known 
that Trotzky’s criticism in a recent book, 
“1917,” of the Communist policy, 
proved unforgivable. 

Another item of Russian news is the 
agreement with Japan which ends three 
and a halt years of negotiations. Russia 
does not, under the terms, have to pay 
the indemnity for the Nikolaevsk 
massacre which Japan claimed, but she 
yields to Japan control of great oil and 
coal concessions on Sakhalin Island, re- 
taining only a small percentage of the 
proceeds. She promises to refrain from 
propaganda in Japan. The agreement 
has not yet been ratified. 


The Muscle Shoals Muddle 


USCLE SHOALS continues to 

be a muddle. After the dizzy 
whirl from government ownership to pri- 
vate leasing and back again—and again— 
which ended in the passage by the Sen- 
ate of the Underwood measure, the bill 
went to a joint conference of the two 
Houses. There was much discussion 
over the choice of the conferees from 








The work of Cecilia Beaux, voted 
America’s greatest woman artist, graces 
our cover this issue. However, we re not 
going to tell you about her here, for there 
is a whole article — exclusively to 
Miss Beaux on page 12. 

The portrait is of Dr. Ada Louise Com- 
stock, who originally came from Minne- 
sota. Dr. Comstock has been dean of 
women at the University of Minnesota; 
she was pioneer dean at Smith College, 
of which she is a graduate, from 1912 to 
1923, and has been president of Radcliffe 
since 1923. For two years she was presi- 
dent of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 
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the Senate, where the debate had been 
so heated. Should they be chosen in the 
traditional order of rank, which would 
mean drawing men unfriendly to the 
Underwood bill, or should men friendly 
to the bill be chosen regardless? They 
decided to follow tradition, and Messrs, 
Norris, McNary and Smith, who were 
opposed to the Underwood private own- 
ership measure, obligingly resigned as 
soon as they were named. So did Sen- 
ator Capper and others. The lot finally 
fell on Senators Keyes, McKinley and 
Kendrick. 

Unfortunately the House bill, passed 
long ago, favors the Ford offer, which 
no longer exists, and the gulf to be 
bridged is wide. 

Secretaries Weeks and Hoover will 
meet with the Conference Committee 
in the hope of helping. 


The French Debt 


HE question of the French debt 

seems to be heading up toward a 
definite offer. Emile Daeschner, the 
new French ambassador to the United 
States, in his first address to President 
Coolidge, made several indirect allusions 
to the French intention to pay, and the 
President’s reference, in response, to con- 
sideration of ‘“‘material obligations,” is 
construed as stressing American expecta- 
tion of payment. It is understood that 
M. Daeschner has authority to begin 
negotiations and has told his Govern- 
ment that the offer must be higher than 
the tentative suggestion of the French 
Finance Minister Clémentel last month. 


The Opium Conference 


F one should plot the curve of the 

Opium Conference it would be a 
very jagged line. At the moment the 
prospects of agreement are hazy; but 
one of the stumbling-blocks has just been 
explicitly mentioned in the suggestions of 
loans necessary for new revenue-produc- 
ing crops if opium production is to be 
suppressed in Persia, Turkey and Serbia. 

The chief differences that have 
loomed are between our representative 
Stephen G. Porter and Viscount Cecil 
of Great Britain. The American pro- 
gram is, no surplus production of 
raw opium beyond the needs of science 
and medicine; and progressive suppres- 
sion of the opium-smoking habit within 
fifteen years. The British argument is 
that the American proposals are imprac- 
tical, because of the uncontrolled produc- 
tion in China under its chaotic govern- 
ment, and that they infringe on the do- 
mestic problems of nations with Eastern 
colonies. Viscount Cecil’s counter pro- 
posal was that the fifteen years should 
not begin to run until China has shown 
the beginnings of control. Mr. Porter 
would not accept that indefinite date. 
The joint committee, organized to find 
a compromise, is now struggling with 
these dates.—February 3, 1925. 
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A section from the yard-long picture of the Conference 


© Post Photo Service 


taken at the White House. Mrs. Catt, General 


Chairman, and Mrs. Winter, Chairman of the Program Committee, stand next 


to the President and Mrs. Coolidge 


United for World Peace 


The Conference on the Cause and Cure of War 


BB ROW of nine women 
K seated on a platform be- 
tween great American 
flags, quietly dramatized 
the significance of the 
Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War, held in Washington 
January 18 to 24. They were the pres- 
idents of nine great national women’s 
organizations, each in herself a symbol 
of some great interest of women—edu- 
cation, prohibition, labor, religion, citi- 
zenship, all-round development of wo- 
manhood—drawn together now on a 
definite piece of work looking toward a 
national program. Prohibition had not 
drawn these nine together ; nor suffrage ; 
the power that drew them now was the 
hope of a solution of the war problem 
and a united peace program. “Can the 
organized women of the United States 
sink their differences of opinion and 
draw closely enough together to put 
over an effective program of peace?” 
had been the challenge of Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, founder and chairman of the 
Conference. “If they can not arrive at 
a common viewpoint and make common 
progress, then let us cease to wonder 
that the nations of the world are slow in 
coming to perfect faith and understand- 
ing.” In response to such a call they 
had come—for a solid week of study, 
conference, “unfettered thinking’ and 
free talking—‘‘for a straight and honest 
look at war”—with no preconceived pro- 
gram, no organization interest to serve, 
with nothing at all cut and dried. They 
came with open minds, a keen interest 





and a_ sincere passion for _ peace. 

And the end of the week showed they 
had met the challenge to unite. 

The obvious proof lies in the fact that 
they united solidly on the most impor- 
tant next step for their country; that 
they adopted a common study program, 
and planned definitely to continue work 
together. There was no seamy side to 
this unitedness, either. It may be taken 
for granted that before the Conference 
there had been doubts. The groups were 
diverse in interests, methods and general 
spirit. You don’t naturally associate 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union and the National Women’s 
Trade Union League. The church 
groups—the Federation of Women’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions of North 
America and the Council of Women for 
Home Missions—must have wondered 
if they would find some of the others 
uncongenially worldly; perhaps among 
the others some expected to find 
the religious groups a little bigoted. But 
whatever doubts existed at the start were 
dissolved in the satisfaction of working 
smoothly together and in mutual admi- 
ration that warmed arid deepened as the 
week passed. 

The nine organizations which 
achieved this harmony were: American 
Association of University Women, 
Council of Women for Home Missions, 
Federation of Women’s Boards of For- 
eign Missions of North America, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, Na- 
tional Beard of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, National Coun- 





cil of Jewish Women, National League 
of Women Voters, National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, National 
Women’s Trade Union League. 

Not one of these organizations is a 
peace society. Their main purposes are 
made evident in their names. Each one 
has a committee or a department de- 
voted to the cause of peace or to inter- 
national relations; all of them have 
made some study of war and peace; 
most of them have endorsed the World 
Court; perhaps not more than two have 
endorsed the League of Nations, though 
very many of the delegates evidently fa- 
vor it individually; some have specially 
stressed outlawry of war as a dominant 
peace measure. But none of them is 
committed to a pacifist propaganda in 
the sense of advocating abolition of 
Army and Navy. So this Conference 
was not, as one Washington paper la- 
beled it, a ‘pacifist conference.” It went 
on record as not opposing Army and 
Navy, which “represent the old system 
of defense which must continue to be 
honored and respected until a safe and 
sane substitute is found.’ Besides, in 
every group were women who in one 
way and another had rendered service 
to their country during the war. Mrs. 
Catt herself was a member of the Wom- 
en’s Committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense; others of the leading 
women there had held posts in war 
work. 

But if pacifism was not represented, 


‘neither was that militaristic point of 


view which sees safety only in huge 
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Where East Meets West 








East— 
Mr S. 
Henry 
W. Pea- 
body, a 
delegate 
from 
Massa- 
chusetts 





There was no doubt possi- 


armaments. 
ble that while the women were not at- 
tacking the ‘“‘old system of defense,” they 
were earnestly bent on finding a better 
one, and that they started out with no 


patience for glorification of war. ‘The 
Conference opens with the conviction 
firmly fixed that war is a relic of bar- 
barism whose abolition should have been 
achieved years ago.” The charges of 
being pacifist and subversive—whatever 
that means—that were heard from sev- 
eral sources worried them not at all. 
Opposition, they realized, meant that 
the thing they were doing was real and 
important. It might be mentioned that 
such charges would seem to reflect on 
the President of the United States, since 
Mr. Coolidge received the Conference 
at the White House, made it a sympa- 
thetic speech of considerable length, 
which impressed Washington as show- 
ing exceptional interest, and he and 
Mrs. Coolidge were photographed with 
it. 
How It Began 


The germ from which the Conference 
grew was a suggestion by Mrs. Ben 
Hooper, of Wisconsin, to get the organ- 
ized women of the country united under 
a chosen leader for a drive against war. 
Mrs. Hooper herself says that she took 
this action only because so many women 
of various organizations were urging it. 
At any rate last spring she called the 
first meeting, at which representatives 
of women’s organizations laid tentative 
plans to make other plans, and drafted 
Mrs. Catt as the leader. Quiet meet- 
ings’ here and there followed, and 
through successive conferences the plans 
developed to the point where four hun- 
dred delegates assembled—in a_ hall 
fitted to stimulate the imagination 
to international conceptions, since its 
walls were lined with pictures of typical 


North 
Mrs. 
Sumner 
T.. Mc 
Knight, a 
delegate 
from 
Minne. 


sota 


scenes from at least a score of countries. 

In their orderly groups appeared 
many of the prominent women of the 
country, whose names are familiar in 
connection with politics, social and re- 
ligious work, the club movement, or in 
high social circles. From the press table 
a look over the always hatless audience 
showed in each group many a silver- 
waved head—along with the shades of 
earlier life. But that Y. W. C. A. 
group, right in front of the platform, 
had a real Youth Bloc—a company of 
very young women who took gallant 
part in the discussions and gladdened 
the heart (Mrs. Catt’s certainly—be- 
cause she said so) with the promise of a 
forward look and carrying on. 

Education was the first aim of the 
Conference. Education on why war 
survives and on the proposals that have 
been made to establish peace—education 
first of the four hundred delegates. 
Then, a distribution of the week’s glean- 
ings through the myriad channels these 
organizations represent, to a membership 
totaling five million. And finally a 
third aim was the hope that a plan of 
cooperation might be found which 
would eliminate duplication in the nu- 
merous peace programs that now exist 
in the country. 

Nothing could be more convincing of 
the women’s sincerity than the quality of 
the attention they gave to a solid week’s 
solid program. ‘The speeches given at 
the Conference were packed with infor- 
mation, much of it unfamiliar in details. 
They were the findings of men and 
women who were experts—college pro- 
fessors, generals, a judge, lawyers, ex- 
perts in government service—who had 
given years of research and investigation 
to the subjects they treated. That the 
members of the Conference were “get- 
ting” it was clear from the questions 
they asked at the open forums which 
featured the evening sessions. They 
were in the main such intelligent ques- 
tions, so well based, usually so well 
stated, that they gave one a definite im- 
pression of how far these women have 
already gone in the study of the war 
problem and what an urge is. driving 
them. They were expressive too of the 
spirit of free speech and free inquiry 
that marked the whole course of the 
Conference. 

For three days the discussion was held 
closely to the Causes of War; for the 
tollowing three to the Cures, while on 
the last day the reports of committees 
on each of these filled the sessions. Ex- 
cluding the two extremes of absolute 
pacifism and belligerent militancy, the 





West— 
Mrs. 
Robert J. 
Burdette, 
from 
Cali- 


fornia 


program and the open forums were rep- 
resentative of widely different points of 
view, with few omissions from the 
range of conceivable causes and cures 
of war. If any one had an idea the 
cause, or the cure, of war was to be dis- 
closed during this week, she was greatly 
mistaken. Each speech turned up a new 
one, and the unarguable, uncontrover- 
sial point in the Conference was that the 
causes of war are multifold—and so are 
the cures. 





Causes of War 

Look for a minute at the list of 
causes, which the hard-working Com- 
mittee (representing each organization) 
prepared, not as complete and indepen- 
dent findings, but as a summary of all 
the discussions of the Conference. They 
classified causes into psychological, eco- 
nomic, political, social and contributory. 
Under psychological they listed fear, sus- 
picion, greed, lust of power, ambition, 
revenge, hate, jealousy, envy; under 
economic—agegressive imperialism, eco- 
nomic rivalries, government protection 
of private interests abroad without refer- 
ence to the general welfare, population 
pressure, profits in war, disregard of the 
rights of backward peoples. Under 
political—the principle of balance of 
power; secret or unjust treaties and the 
violation of treaties, disregard of the 
rights of minorities, partisan politics, 
political sanction of war, and organiza- 
tion of the state for war, ineffective or 
obstructive political machinery. Under 
social. and contributory the Com- 
mittee included: exaggerated national- 
ism, competitive armaments, religious 
and racial antagonisms, general apathy, 
indifference and ignorance, war psychol- 
ogy (created through motion pictures, 
textbooks, home influences, the press), 
social inequalities, social sanctions of 
war, lack of spiritual ideals. 
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Mrs. 
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But before we begin even to touch on 
the speakers who heaped up these causes, 
please see these experts as Mrs. Catt, 
presiding, saw them. She said how she 
had been impressed by the youthful look 
of many men on the program—all of 
them with long lists of formidable titles 
under their names, and records of ser- 
vice in high position, yet many almost 
boyish in appearance. She thought the 
combination of youth with such special- 
ized training for helping the world get 
rid of war, was itself a powerful force. 

It was Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, of 
New York, who said, in talking of mass 
psychology for war and peace, “Men 
drift toward war. Nations must steer 
toward peace’”—a truth that caught the 
imagination, and was illustrated again 
and again in the course of the discus- 


sion. As an instance of drift, two dis- 
cussions of economic motives that lead 
to war were illuminating. John Fos- 
ter Dulles, a lawyer, a major in the 
World War, formerly a member of the 
Reparations Committee, traced the 
“drift” that starts with the will of a 
ruling class to retain wealth, draws in 
a “strong” government as its ally, and 
finally can not control the government’s 
truculence to internal struggles. 

Closely allied was the demonstration 
by William Smith Culbertson, of the 
United States Tariff Commission, of 
the important part played in war-mak- 
ing by the ownership of raw materials. 
These problems, he said, raise the fun- 
damental question of “Who owns the 
earth?” At present, enormous quanti- 
ties of essential products—rubber, hemp, 
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ivory, vanilla, spices, coffee, tea, cocoa, 
etc., are under the control of the great 
colonial powers. ‘““To concede that co- 
lonial powers or nations exercising a 
measure of control in a so-called back- 
ward country have a right to monopolize 
the raw materials of that area is to lay 
the foundation for wars. The raw ma- 
terials of the world should be open to 
all people.” 

In the same group was the discussion 
of economic rivalries, by Professor Ed- 
ward M. Earle, the brilliant young his- 
tory professor at Columbia, author of 
an important book on the Bagdad Rail- 
way, who attacked the idea that any na- 
tion is economically independent and 
showed great nations reaching out for 
territory from motives that trace back to 
fear. Such was Great Britain’s taking 

(Continued on page 25) 


“Mrs. Partridge Presents— 


OU can get 

up quite a 

lively ar gu- 
ment about moth- 
ers and daughters 
and personal free- 
dom on the way 
home from ‘Mrs. 
Partridge Pres- 
ent.” For the 
playwrights 
(Mary Kennedy 
and Ruth Haw- 
thorne) have been 
so fair both to 
Maisie Partridge 
and to her children 
that there is much 
to be said on both 
sides. The story 
is of the clash be- 
tween the genera- 
tions, with the re- 
freshing difference 
that it is the 
mother who is rad- 
ical, adventurous, modern; the children 
who are conservative, usual, conven- 
tional. 

Maisie, now a successful business 
woman, has transferred her own 
thwarted ambitions to her children: 
Philip must be an artist and Delight 
an actress because Maisie is determined 
their lives shall have the color and_ro- 
mance that hers lacked. As it happens, 
neither has any particular taste or talent 
for the career Maisie has chosen. But 
Maisie doesn’t know that, and she 
keeps at work on their careers with de- 
voted relentlessness, all the time con- 
vinced she is allowing them perfect free- 
dim of choice. Loving her devotedly, 





the son and daughter never wriggle 
under her well-intentioned thumb until 
a chance at the bridge-building he longs 
for comes to the boy, and a chance to 
marry the conventional young scientific 
farmer she loves comes to the girl. Then 
the gulf suddenly yawns; Maisie, with 
a prosaic, deadly marriage in her mem- 
ory, fights valiantly to keep Delight 
from marrying this first lover who has 
caught her fancy. But Delight is as 
passionate in her demand for the con- 
ventional réole as her mother in her pro- 
test against it—and she wins. 

Maisie in the play is Blanche Bates, 
at her best, and the whole cast is ad- 
mirable. Especially remarkable is Ruth 
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A scene from “Mrs. Partridge Presents—’ with Blanche Bates at the left and 
Ruth Gordon, the feather-top “‘Katy,”’ at the telephone 


Gordon, who plays 
a feather - topped 
flapper of match- 
less humor and 
maddening reality. 
Miss Gordon, who 
looks like a child, 


is the wife of 
Gregory Kelly, 
with whom she 


played in the Tar- 
kington comedies, 
and Mary Ken- 
nedy is married to 
Deems Taylor, the 
brilliant musical 
critic. (Including 
Miss Bates, whose 
husband is George 
Creel, not a wife in 
this story is Mrs. 
—they are all, ap- 
parently, good 
Lucy Stoners.) 
The selling of 
the play was one 
of those improbable happenings that fic- 
tionists are blamed for using. One 
night Mary Kennedy read the play at 
dinner to her host, Guthrie McClintic, 
a producer. He liked it, and his wife, 
Katherine Cornell, liked it too; but he 
was putting on “Chattels,” with 
Blanche Bates as star, and he couldn’t 
take on anything more. So he recom- 
mended her to try it elsewhere. A bit 
later something went wrong’ with 
“Chattels,” and Mr. McClintic spent a 
night pacing the floor over the fate of 
the company. Then Miss Cornell re- 
membered Mary Kennedy’s play, and 
the next day Mis$ Bates read it. Her 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K.-Phelps Stokes 


January 29, 1925. 
BR T has always been a cause 
om of complaint that Wash- 

DD ington had less art, let- 

ters, theatre and music 

7-9] a 
E38 than some other cities not 
ans blessed with the prestige 
of the capital. First families have gone 
to New York for a fill of opera and 
good plays. But for the last few years 
Washington has been on the list of try- 
out cities for new productions. If they 
“went” here, and at Atlantic City and 
Newark, then they dared to sound out 
New York. Likewise an_ increasing 
mumber of good orchestras have come, 
and the capital at last has convinced 
purveyors of art that it will spend 
money for something good. All this has 
culminated in the opening this week of 
the first National Opera, with Chaliapin 
in Faust. The city has built a large au- 
ditorium which held sixty-five hundred 
people for the performance initiating the 
new building. Unfortunately the struc- 
ture has been built on the convention 
plan rather than for music or the the- 
atre. 

It has two seating floors, one of 
them a gallery extending so far back 
that those in the rear feel that they are 
still uptown. The orchestra floor is on 
one level. If it was intended mainly for 
conventions there are acres of space for 
state delegations. 

Chaliapin presented his compliments 
to the capital on the first night with a 
speech, and shook hands with President 
and Mrs. Coolidge in their box. He 
compared the opening of grand opera 
here with the beginning of national op- 
era in Russia and other countries. His 
address was punctuated by calls for his 
interpreter, or his “dictionary,” as he 
designated him, because, he said, his 
“vocaluberry” was limited. It was a 
great honor, said Chaliapin, to be a 
“particle” in this auspicious event in mu- 
sic. Opera, of course, has the finest set- 
ting in the country at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York and, al- 







In CONGRESS 


HE House during the fortnight finished 
consideration of several of the important 
appropriation bills. The Senate has been 
concerned with the fight on the nomination 
of Attorney General Stone for the Supreme 
Court, with intermittent work on the Isle of 
Pines Treaty. Following are items of note: 
INTRODUCED IN THE SENATE 

By Senator Butler, of Massachusetts, Re- 
publican, bill to promote the flow of foreign 
commerce through ports of the United States, 
mainly affecting Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Norfolk. 

By Senator Cummins, of Iowa, Republican, 
bill to create a Negro Industrial Commission. 

By Senator McKellar, Tennessee, Demo- 
crat, resolution requesting the President to 
advise as to whether or not Great Britain 
had violated the Disarmament Treaty. 

By Senator Caraway, Democrat, Arkansas, 
resolution to deny confirmation to a member 
of Congress for any office “if it is apparent 
that such member changed his position on 
any question pending before the body of 
which he is a member in order to aid him- 
self in securing any appointment by the Presi- 
dent to such office.” 

By Senator Smith, chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, bill to reduce the 
interest rate on government loans to rail- 
roads. 

By Senator King, Democrat, Utah, putting 
the Senate on record as favoring the con- 
scription of industrial resources as well as 
man-power in war time. 

By Senator Shipstead, Minnesota, Farmer- 
Labor, bill to put into effect an award of the 
National Labor Board in 1919, and other de- 
cisions favoring railway employees. 

PASSED BY THE SENATE 

Concurrent resolution for a joint session, 
February 11, to count the electoral vote. 

Naval appropriation bill carrying about 
$290,000,000, maintaining the _ enlisted 
strength at 86,000, and including an amend- 
ment by Senator King, Democrat, calling 
upon the President to convene another Inter- 
national Disarmament Conference. 

A resolution calling upon the Secretary of 
State for the details of the Paris reparations 
agreement and report concerning the circum- 
stances of the negotiations. 

Treaties with the Dominican Republic re- 
garding the evacuation of American military 
forces, also providing for the refunding of 
the Dominican debt. 

Appropriation bill for the War Depart- 
ment, including an item of $12,000 to con- 
struct a road to Wakefield, Va., the birth- 
place of George Washington. 

Legislation to authorize the Postmaster 
General to contract for air mail service. 





though Monday night's 


shoe, it was another picture. 


the discussion of budget economy first, 
arriving late. He 
time, leaving before the last scene. If 
the President wrote in his diary that 
night, it is easy to believe it read, 
“Grace took me to the opera, but I was 
glad to get home.”” The boxes at Wash- 
ington’s first night were a representative 
cross-section of official and leisure so- 
ciety. Senators, Congressmen and their 
parties held informal receptions. Many 
Cabinet members were in the Presiden- 
tial row. Secretary Slemp, now on his 
way to Florida, had a box. 

The resignation of the private secre- 
tary to the President has brought forth 
considerable commendation of the rec- 
ord he has made. (He is to be succeeded 
by Everett Sanders of Indiana, whose 
term in Congress will expire March 4.) 
Some observers have said that he has 
been the best private secretary at the 
White House in years, and this is con- 
trary to considerable speculation at the 
time of his appointment when he was 
rated as an astute politician without 
some of the graces of diplomacy and ad- 
ministration. By those who have had 
daily dealings with him and have been 
dependent upon him for contacts with 
the President, he has been universally 
liked. His valedictory was a statement 
endeavoring to disabuse the public mind 
of the idea that election to the presi- 
dency was suicide. According to Mr. 
Slemp, President Coolidge takes the rou- 
tine calmly, has considerable time for 
contemplation, and in his own way en- 
joys every moment of his service. Mr. 
Slemp regrets that so much has been 
written about the onerous task and the 
terrific strain upon the Executive. He 
pictures the White House as an office 
where the work is so organized that the 
President has leisure time in the after- 
noon and can always indulge in delib 
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audience in 
Washington was plumed and ready for 
a replica of New York’s famous horse- 
The Pres- 
ident attended the public meeting for 


remained a short 
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eration. On Sunday morning, he says, 
the President is inclined to wander 
around from room to room in the execu- 
tive offices, sitting down before a desk 
full of incoming mail and opening a ran- 
dom collection of letters. 

It may be due to the thorough organ- 
ization of the routine effected under 
Mr. Slemp that the President is able to 
take the business of the White House 
so sedately; on the other hand, it is 
probably much more likely that the 
President’s organization of his own daily 
life and his temperament are more re- 
sponsible for the light impact which the 
work of the executive office makes upon 
him. Any man with as little bluster, 
fidget and outside show of temperament 
as the President has must have more 
time for execution. The mental frills 
of President Coolidge seem to be at an 
irreducible minimum. The President 
sat through the opera without comment, 
without noticeable applause or slight stir 
of energy. 

Someone has told him that when he 
shakes hands at a public reception with 
thousands in line, he must never hold a 
hand for a moment nor let it grasp his 
with any inclination to retard it, but 
must greet his guest with a forward 
motion as if to pass the hand on and 
away from him. So well has the Presi- 
dent learned this art that it is something 
of a shock to feel one’s self perceptibly 
propelled. Some absent-minded person 
suddenly advanced into the Presence 
some day will turn back in his best sub- 
way manner and say, “Kindly do not 
push, sir.” Theodore Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hughes used a_ permanent 
smile at public receptions. President 
Harding wore himself out with an at- 
tempt at promiscuous good fellowship. 
However, a word or two added to a set 
smile lends considerable more jollity to 
a state function than extreme austerity. 
Mrs. Coolidge, however, greatly makes 
up for the burden wholesale greeting 
imposes upon the President. She is one 
of the most gracious White House host- 
esses Washington has had; vivacious, 
friendly, clever at remembering names, 
places and occasions, good looking, well 
dressed, and full of enthusiasm. 

Winter Receptions 

The White House now is in the 
midst of the regular formal receptions 
tor the Diplomatic Corps, the Judiciary, 
Congress, and the Army and Navy. Un- 
fortunately, portrait painters never get 
the full picture of the Presidential party 
advancing down the grand staircase in 
the White House, escorted by resplen- 
dent Naval aides and heralded by bu- 
glers. The latest portrait of Mrs. Cool- 
idge is now in the main corridor—a pic- 
ture of a lady in a red velvet gown with 
a white collie by her side; a pleasant 


Picture but without the striking char- 


acteristics of Mrs. Coolidge’s broad, 


wholesome expression, and with some 





INTRODUCED IN THE HOUSE 

Legislation appropriating $10,300,000 for 
additional hospital facilities for World War 
veterans. 

By Representative Kelly, of Pennsylvania, 
Republican, resolution for an investigation 
of charges that the Post Office Department 
had imposed overtime work and nullified the 
sick leave rule, when no emergency existed. 

By Representative Elliott, of Indiana, legis- 
lation approved by Secretary Mellon appro- 
priating $150,000,000 for the erection of pub- 
lic buildings throughout the country. 

By Representative Fish, of New York, Re- 
publican, legislation increasing salaries of 
Cabinet members from $12,000 to $17,500. 

By Representative Andrew, of Massachu- 
setts, bill permitting former service men to 
assign bonuses to philanthropic or other or- 
ganizations. 

By Representative Bacon, New York, bill 
providing for the increase in the number of 
regular army officers by 1,000. 

By Representative Winslow, chairman of 
the Commerce Committee, legislation accord- 
ing to recommendations of President Coolidge 
authorizing an appropriation of $275,000 for 
survey of the St. Lawrence waterway project. 

PASSED BY THE House 

McFadden Banking Bill, permitting the 
operation of branch banks. 

Appropriation bill for $39,000,000 for riv- 
ers and harbors. 

Bill appropriating $1,250,000 for a new 
Embassy at Tokio. 

Resolution for the restoration of the Rob- 
ert E. Lee mansion at Arlington. 

Bill to promote production and conserva- 
tion of helium gas by the government. 

Bills for the support of the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce and Labor. 








of the prettiness of a calendar lady. 

At the last reception Mrs. Coolidge 
wore a stately white brocade gown with 
a square train containing a panel of gold 
lace. The lines were severely plain and 
well fitted; long white gloves covered 
her arms. She carried a few exquisitely 
shaded tea roses with yellow tones. She 
has a wide and delightful smile, showing 
well-formed teeth. Her hair is thick 
and dressed in a soft wave around the 
head. It has the barest touch of gray, 
but the effect is black. She is slight and 
has a graceful figure. Her eyes are 
sparkling gray and black under glisten- 
ing chandeliers. Old-timers at the cap- 
ital stand around and wait, after having 
been through the reception line, to see 
the President and Mrs. Coolidge pass 
back up the staircase while the Marine 
Band plays, ‘Hail to the Chief.”” And 
it takes considerable to detain so sophis- 
ticated a line as usually wends its way 
through the White House on these oc- 
casions. In the good old days, after 
balancing on one foot and then on an- 
other for two hours in order to reach 
the receiving line, there was a punch 
bowl and a bite of something in some 
corner. This has been done away with 
and after the guests had been around 
the State Dining Room three times in 
serpentine lines in order to approach the 
Presidential party no faster than it 
could handle them, there suddenly ap- 
peared in one corner a little tank with 
a few drinking glasses. Here, if one 
wished, one might take a drink of water, 








and, slightly refreshed, keep on. The 
other evening this conversation was 
heard: ; 

First Guest: “Where are the refresh- 


ments?” 
Second Guest: ‘‘Here. Water.” 
First Guest: ‘“‘Water? No, thank 


you. I'll take one of the little glasses 
for a souvenir.” 

In White House history it is still re- 
called that after one reception doormen 
and porters spent subsequent days col- 
lecting remnants of ham, chicken, 
frosted cakes, and so on, left in corners, 
on chairs, banisters, and no one 
knows where, by a _ voracious and 
careless constituency. The raison d’etre 
of all functions before the war was the 
bounty of the table; since then those 
who do not care for conversation and 
spectacle, need not come, for there is lit- 
tle else at official functions. 

Moreover, all over the city this win- 
ter there has been a decided dropping off 
in menus. Very few oysters have appeared 
on the shell in these parts, or shell-fish 
of any kind. The nearby fishermen 
have become so desperate that they have 
put forth announcements in various al- 
luring forms to the effect that Ches- 
apeake oysters and their contemporaries 
hereabout would not harbor a typhoid 
germ if it were presented to them, and 
several free oyster parties have been ar- 
ranged where passersby could drop in 
and be served with the succulent shell- 
fish free. 


The High Cost of Eminence 


The cost of official entertaining, as 
President Coolidge himself has pointed 
out recently, when he stated that the 
Executive Mansion would do without a 
caterer and serve supper from its own 
kitchens, has reached a staggering total. 
It is clearly evident here that most of 
those in official life, that is, Government 
officers, those in the Diplomatic Service, 
and many in the Army and Navy, find it 
impossible to live at the capital on sal- 
aries provided by law and are obliged 
to find supplemental incomes. There is 
constantly increasing need for a certain 
amount of official courtesy which must 
be complied with and which costs inor- 
dinate amounts. Many Senators spend 
twice as much as their salaries in their 
ordinary household budget; some so 
much more that the excess loses interest. 
Occasionally a Senator, Borah, for in- 
stance, braves the capital with little but 
a congressional income. But it is 
hard and requires plain sailing. Senator 
Borah may be seen at any time riding 
on the street cars back and forth from 
his home on Wyoming Avenue to the 
Capitol. In spite of this he recently re- 
turned all contributions which were 
made to his campaign for reélection to 
the Senate, choosing to foot the bills 
himself. 

Cabinet members are obliged to keep 

(Continued on page 24) 














Cecilia Beaux 


F ever a name bespoke a 

person, it is the name of 

Cecilia Beaux. Its sylla- 

bles are magically liquid, 

its whole feeling is beauty. 

It seems to hold within it- 
self the qualities that are paramount in 
the work of the famous artist who bears 
it. 

Cecilia Beaux was voted the most 
famous living American woman artist 
when the list of the “twelve most fa- 
mous” was compiled a year ago. Not 
only is she at the head of women artists, 
but she is one of the foremost American 
portraitists, regardless of sex. Her 
work hangs in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of New York, the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, the Chicago Art 
Institute, and more other critical places 
than there is room to mention. She is 
a member of the American Academy of 
Design, and one of the few women who 
belong to the Société Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts of France. Yale Uni- 
versity named her what she most surely 
is, Master of Arts, and the University 
ot Pennsylvania conferred on her the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 
Her medals are innumerable, and she 
has won prizes as a matter of course. 

A visit to Miss Beaux in New York 
begins when you first turn into East 
Nineteenth Street, with its individual 
houses taking the place of buildings ex- 
actly alike, its window-boxes full of 
sturdy winter greenery, its gay curtains, 
and its general air of housing people 
who are sufficiently interested in the ex- 
terior of their daily lives to take some 
trouble about it. 

Cecilia Beaux lives on the top floor 
of one of the tallest houses, in rooms 
that more than carry out the promise of 
the street. A high studio is furnished 
so that quiet space is its keynote. There 
are a few pictures, a big easel, a carved 
fireplace that tells stories, but those 
come later, when you look around to 
see what really is in the rest-filled room. 

Under the big studio window a voice 
rose in welcome, though a temporary in- 
jury held the artist herself in her chair. 
One’s first impression was of bright 
eyes, uncannily bright, the eyes of a very 
Wise woman, who has watched the 
world for many years. They are eyes 
that have seen more than is permitted 
to the eyes of ordinary mortals. And 
they are far too wise to disclose all they 
know. 

The eyes are set deep in a finely mod- 
eled face, clear in color, whose skin 
would surely be soft to the touch. She 





By Mildred Adams 


calls out the delighted smiles of her lis- 
teners more often than she uses her own, 
for she has a penetrating wit and a keen- 
ness of tongue that go directly to the 
very center of the subject. 

The subject was almost never Cecilia 
Beaux. She would talk about pictures, 
and bits of lovely furniture, about Paris, 
and her playtime house in Gloucester, 
and modern art. And all unexpectedly, 
in the midst of utmest seriousness, out 
would pop a remark so funny and so 
keen that one’s pencil jumped with 
eagerness to put it down. Only it never 
succeeded, because of the gently firm, 
“Now that’s just what you mustn't 
quote.” 

In the same modest way that she re- 
fuses to allow her wit.to be chronicled, 
she fails to keep adequate portfolios of 
her work. Most of us, granted the 





“She was voted the most famous 
living American woman artist 


power to cover canvas with paint one- 
tenth as well as she does, would keep 
photographs in duplicate or triplicate of 
every scrap; but she is content with a 
few clippings sent her by friends, and a 
small number ‘of inadequate reproduc- 
tions. 

There is the same matter-of-fact tone 
in her own scanty references, made only 
in answer to direct questions, to the be- 
ginnings of her career. She will not 
give herself credit for unusual achieve- 
ment, and she meets all exclamations 
with a simple, “But there is nothing 
surprising in that.” 

If one seeks the reason for this com- 
bination of genius and modesty, of wit 
and reserve, of honors and a refusal to 
get excited about them, it will probably 
be found in Miss Beaux’s heritage and 


training. She was born in Philadelphia, 
the daughter of a gifted New England 
mother, who died at her birth, and a 
French father, who endowed her with 
an enchanting name, and a love for all 
forms of art. So she began life with 
the Puritan and the cavalier to war or 
combine within her as best they could. 

Her education was all on the Puritan 
side. She was brought up by her mater- 
nal grandmother, with her aunts and 
uncles sitting in family conclave and 
guiding her childish efforts. They 
were a quiet and uncompromising fam- 
ily, with a stern sense of right, and a 
habit of expecting the child to do her 
tasks perfectly. They seem to have had 
a peculiarly successful way of evoking 
exceptional work by their expectations, 

The family hoped that she would in- 
herit the musical talent common to her 
mother’s family, but she showed no 
more than usual ability. So one of her 
aunts suggested that she try her hand at 
copying simple designs on cards. She 
did this as though it were another task, 
with all the obedience of a good child, 
and thought no more about it. But the 
family did, and she was sent to a private 
art class where she copied lithographed 
Greek heads, and grieved because she 
could not reproduce exactly, with pen- 
cil, the “crumbly line” peculiar to lith- 
ography. 

She made such progress in the art 
class that the question of sending her 
to an art school came inevitably before 
the family. It was settled quietly but 
decisively by one of her uncles, a thor- 
ough gentleman of the old school for 
whom she had both respect and affec- 
tion. He did not believe that a young 
lady’s education could properly include 
drawing from the nude, and she did not 
question his judgment. 

But she had developed a genuine fond- 
ness for drawing, and she seized on all 
sorts of things as models. Among them 
was a photograph of her uncle’s father, a 
handsome old gentleman with a partic- 
ularly attractive flowing beard. Her 
copy of the photograph was so success 
ful that some one who saw it gave her 
an order for another, and others fol 
lowed of the same type. 

Fossils succeeded the flowing beards 
as models, and she drew a series of them 
for the illustrations of a scientific book. 
“I did them at home, while my grand- 
mother read aloud to me,” she explained, 
memories of those long-ago pictures 
deepening her eyes and quirking the cor- 
ners of her mouth. 
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Then came a small portrait class, 
started by Miss Beaux and some other 
girls and taught by William Sartain. It 
was out of this group work that her 
first prize winner emerged, a portrait 
sent to the exhibition of the Pennsyl- 
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*‘*Ernesta’ is the embodiment of 
gracious youth” 


vania Academy of Fine Arts, and given 
their highest award. 

Even this honor failed to disturb the 
well-bred serenity of Miss Beaux’s fam- 
ily, or to convince the uncle that his 
judgment on art schools might be mod- 
ified for the benefit of such a gifted 
young person. For four more years the 
artist worked on alone, painting her 
family and friends. And as her work 
improved, so did her critical sense, until 
she decided that she must have the ben- 
efit of professional training. 

She went to Paris, then the acknowl- 
edged art center of the world, and was 
admitted to the famous atelier of Julien, 
where Fleury and Bouguereau were 
visiting masters. Night sessions at Col- 
arossi’s brought her criticisms from Dag- 
nan-Bouveret and others, and_ she 
profited also by the advice of Alexander 
Harrison and the able teaching of 
Charles Lazar. 

She returned to New York in 1890. 
Six years later an exhibition of her 
American portraits took the Paris Salon 
by storm. Critics raved about every 
aspect of her work, vowing her to be 
the superior of any woman artist, and 
admitting sadly that France had none 
who could approach her. They spoke 
of her charming personality, as well as 
of her excellent technique. They noted 
particularly her “clearly defined senti- 
ment of race,” and one commentator 
declared that France was indebted to 


her for making visible the charming 
home life and delightful young people 
ot the little-known America. 

lt was a distinct and complete tri- 
umph, and as America took her artistic 
opinions from Paris, it served to estab- 
lish the young portraitist among the 
foremost of her countrymen. 

Her fame has grown steadily as the 
years have passed. Her portraits form 
a gallery of the most distinguished citi- 
zens of the country. College presidents, 
editors, philanthropists, scientists, gen- 
erals, business geniuses, women of fash- 
ion, charming children, all have been 
pictured by her skilful brush. 

She is probably best known for her 
portraits of women, and of children, for 
she has been able to catch with remark- 
able success the fleeting freshness which 
is the very essence of childish beauty. 
Her portraits of men, though not so 
well known, testify to the range of her 
ability. She herself ranks some of them 
among her best work. Drawings ot 
Hobson, Sampson, and other heroes of 
the Spanish-American war show her 
sure skill with the quick-sketched line. 
A portrait of John Paul Jones, painted 
trom the bust by Houdon for the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, shows her crea- 
tive power in evolving the very person- 
ality of the gallant young sea fighter 
from such difficult material. 

National, in the sense of govern- 
mental, recognition of her preéminence 
in portraiture came immediately after 
the war, when she was chosen to paint 
the portraits of three of the great men 
who emerged triumphant from the 
struggle. Clemenceau, the Tiger of 
France, Cardinal Mercier, embodiment 
of the spiritual suffering caused by the 
war, and Lord Beatty, British com- 
mander of sea forces, were her subjects, 
and she went abroad to paint them. 

Her success with these widely differ- 
ing men is a sort of measuring rod of 
her power. On canvas they are the per- 
sonification of the forces they repre- 
sent, bearing in line and color, and in 
that indefinable something called char- 
acter, a tribute to Miss Beaux’s powers 
of observation and delineation. She has 
stepped completely outside familiar man- 
nerisms, has adapted her style, her tech- 
nique, her whole equipment to the task 
betore her. These canvases hang in 
Washington now, in the National Gal- 
lery of Art, a fitting memorial of the 
men they depict, and a testimony to the 
art of Cecilia Beaux. 

Of her characteristics, the things 
about her work which usually enable a 
close student to say “This is a Cecilia 
Beaux” before reading his catalogue, 
perhaps the most marked is a genius for 
posing her people so as to show them at 
their most characteristic. ‘‘Ernesta,” 
familiar to all Metropolitan visitors, is 
the embodiment of gracious and_hos- 
pitable youth in the very angle of her 
head and pose of her outstretched hand. 
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And that sense of the dramatic, per- 
haps a heritage from her French father, 
is always with Miss Beaux. Her New 
England blood may modify it, keep it in 
order, but it is always there. She sees 
people forcefully. If, as one critic has 
said, her people are reflective rather 
than attentive, it is the drama of that 
reflection which she portrays. So her 
portraits have that “story value” which 
many artists profess to scorn, and which 
lies, not so much in a story on the can- 
vas, as in the picture’s power to arouse 
imagination in its beholder. 

She was known early for “a very 
fresh gamut of whites,”’ and she delights 
in painting white against white. Her 
sense of line holds grace and springing 
litheness, and imparts a certain high- 
bred distinction to her subjects. That 
flowing line was no easy thing to 
achieve. People have thought that Miss 
Beaux worked quickly and without cor- 
rection, “dashing things off,” because 
her pictures have a fluidity and a sense 
of unity that seem to have been 
achieved while the paint was still wet. 
On the contrary, her work is long, hard, 
and patient, and she achieves flowing 
sequences because she does not stop until 
she finds them. In other words, sim- 
plicity is an end for which she works, 
not an accident, or a starting point. 


The children of Richard Watson 





© Peter A. Juley & Son 
“The Dancing Lesson’’—another 
of Miss Beaux’s paintings 


Gilder in “The Dancing Lesson’’ are 
graceful and charming, and they are also 
instinct with life and gayety. Her sub- 
jects are posed artistically in the aca- 
demic sense, they have design, but more 
than that, they have a quality which is 
live and dramatic. 
(Continued an page 23) 
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Mayor Harvat, of Iowa City 


EN dollars and costs,” 
came the firm, clear 
ring from the police 
court as the imbiber of 
exhilarating spirits was 
brought to justice. 

“H—, woman,” blurted the culprit, 
“T’m not drunk!” 

“Twenty dollars and costs,” cut in 
the cool and unyielding response from 
the presiding judge. 

And so does Mayor Emma J. Harvat 
wield the hand of authority over offend- 
ers brought to the Iowa City police 
court where she rules as ex-officio justice 
of the peace. 

Iowa City proudly boasts of being the 
largest city in the United States to place 
a woman in the position of chief execu- 
tive. It has a population of fourteen 
thousand people and in addition is the 
seat of the State University of Iowa, 
which has an enrollment of nearly ten 
thousand students. 

Four years ago dabbling in politics— 
or even giving it a thought—was foreign 
to Miss Harvat. Then one evening, to 
her great surprise, telephone calls began 
to come from her friends congratulating 
her on being nominated for alderman-at- 
large. She finally agreed to accept the 
nomination and was elected in March, 
1921. She rapidly sprang into promi- 
nence as a member of the city council 
and when the office of mayor was va- 
cated in June, 1922, it was logical that 
the council should appoint her to the 
position. 

She made good use of the nine months 
remaining of the unexpired term, and 
her administration was so successful that 
in the next election she carried the city 
by a huge majority in spite of the fact 
that she represented the minority party 
in politics. 

One of her first official acts was to 
induce the council to buy a motorcycle 
and appoint 4 man to regulate the traf- 
fic. She also reorganized the engineer- 
ing department and put it on a sounder 
basis. She has ruled with an iron hand 
and has made a clean sweep of criminals 
and law breakers. Her most important 
act she considers the establishment of a 
detention room at the city hall for girls 
and women who otherwise would be 
thrown into jail. 

“Business people who have never 
done this kind of work do not realize 
how much there is to be done in the 
field of social service,” she told me as 
she sat behind the big desk in her office 
at the city hall. ‘My experience leads 





By Edna Tutt Frederikson 


me to believe that people are not essen- 
tially bad, but are products of their en- 
vironment and rearing. I should say 
that seventy-five per cent of the cases | 
deal with come from the ranks of the 
poor and uneducated. If one will use 
tact and good sense a great deal can be 
done for them. That’s why my work is 
vitally fascinating to me.” 

Remembering the number of girls 
whom she has helped on the right path, 
and the men whom she has aided in 
“going straight,” I did not wonder that 
she felt a very real interest and joy in 
her work. 





Business woman and club woman 
as well as mayor 


As’ she turned to give orders to a 
workman who came in at that moment, 
I had a chance to observe her more care- 
fully. Lowa City’s leading lady is a 
thick-set woman slightly past middle 
age. Her dark hair is tinged with gray 
above the temples, but her unusual en- 
ergy and vitality disparage the thought 
that she is getting any older. Seated in 
her chair behind the desk she gives an 
impression of firm, business-like ef- 
ficiency that is withal warm and human. 

“T am not a politician,” she continued 
with a hearty smile. “I had never taken 
the slightest interest in politics, not even 
in woman suffrage, until four years ago. 
I believe that my experience and train- 
ing in business won the election for me. 

“Women don’t have as many handi- 
caps in professional careers as most peo- 
ple believe. Their only real disadvan- 
tage is their lack of business training 
which men have from the start. The 
historic prejudice which men have had 
against women’s competing with them is 





being rapidly overcome. Personally, I 
encountered very little of it in business 
and only slightly more in political life. 
Women can be just as efficient as men 
if they are willing to pay the price for 
that efficiency. I believe eventually 
there will be as many women as men 
in public positions, and neither will dom- 
inate.” 

Miss Harvat was one of a family of 
ten children, all of whom married ex- 
cept herself. Her parents came from 
Bohemia nearly eighty years ago and 
were among the early settlers of Iowa 
City. When she was fourteen years of 
age, her father died. At eighteen, she 
lost her mother. Without home or 
money, she was cast entirely upon her 
own resources, with only a high-school 
and business college education as equip- 
ment. She secured a position as book- 
keeper at a local book and stationery 
concern and for eleven years she worked 
there, often discouraged but always 
hoping for the future. 

“IT saved my first thousand dollars 
during that time when I was on a sal- 
ary,” she said. “It was the hardest thing 
I ever did. After the first thousand, the 
rest came easier.” 

Things did indeed come easier after 
that. She became a partner in the firm 
in which she worked and in a short time 
was its sole owner. By this time she felt 
that she knew the business well enough 
to venture on a larger scale. Taking 
advantage of the opportunity to sell at a 
handsome profit, she went to Kirksville, 
Missouri, and bought a book and sta- 
tionery store. People felt very sorry for 
her because five men had failed suc- 
cessively in that store preceding her pur- 
chase of it. The landlady at Miss Har- 
vat’s boarding house actually wept for 
her rashness in throwing away her hard- 
earned money. 

“That store has made me more money 
than any other single thing I have ever 
done,” the mayor laughingly explained. 

She operated the book store for nine 
years. During that time she opened up 
a shoe store in Kirksville, managed it 
for a few months and sold at a good 
profit. In addition, she bought two 
other book stores in Missouri and one at 
Independence, Kansas, which had not 
been paying expenses, and after putting 
them on a sound financial basis, sold all 
of them at prices which returned goodly 
interest on her money. One of these 
stores she bought from a man who re- 
fused to invoice but simply lumped ev- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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What the American Woman Thinks 





New Women in Turkey 
By Rose Wilder Lane 


Author of “Peaks of Shala” 


The department might be called this 
time, “What the American Woman Sees 
Abroad.” Two women, upon being asked 
to contribute editorials, each elected to 
write out of her observations abroad 
and we are publishing the two impres- 
sions of far countries together. 

Mrs. Lane’s observations may prove 
a bit startling. Has any other foreign 
observer anything to say back to her 
(briefly) for the Correspondence De- 


partment? 





HE westernization—called by 

Westerners the civilization— 

of Turkey is now proceeding 

rapidly, with enthusiastic sup- 

port of all forward-looking 
Turks and the general approval of the 
West. Turkish women are opening the 
shutters of their houses, and throwing 
back the veils that formerly covered 
their faces—the first step, no doubt, to- 
ward hats. We are witnessing the be- 
ginning of the emancipation of Turkish 
women. 

I believe no voices that carry weight 
are being raised against this. If there 
are protests in Turkey, they come from 
a generation which death will soon si- 
lence. Protest, in any case, would be 


futile. Trout and salmon swim up 
stream, but not human beings. Turkey 
will be westernized, and Turkish 


women. The word in use is “liberated,” 
and no one uses it more enthusiastically 
than Turkish women. 

The value of the change can have only 
an academic interest, yet it interests me. 
To regard the emancipation of Turkish 
women as a parallel to our own is, of 
course, an error, because of the funda- 
mental difference in Moslem and Chris- 
tian society. The vanishing Turkish 
creed that woman’s place is in the home 


does not mean what it did with us. 

Within the walls of the home—which 
was also large Eastern household, gar- 
den, garrison, and in some measure fac- 
tory—the Turkish wife ruled. She had 
her own separate establishment, which 
men did not enter without her permis- 
sion. She controlled inherited property. 
If she desired a divorce, her formal an- 
nouncement of the desire gave it to her. 
If she desired education, books, music, 
nothing but limitations of her purse pre- 
vented her bringing them into her 
house. Entertainment was brought to 
her; she did her shopping in her own 
gardens where merchants brought their 
goods for her inspection and choice. 

In the household were slaves and con- 
cubines. Their status was recognized as 
respectable. The concubine spent her 
youth in dancing, poetry and every art 
of pleasing, and her old age in comfort 
provided by her master, Her children 
were desired and legitimate. 

“I advise feminists to borrow a few 
precepts of Mohammed concerning ‘the 
rights of women,” says Armen Ohanian, 
the Armenian writer who knows Mos- 
lem society from Baku to Cairo, and 
European society from Vienna to Lon- 
don and Madrid. ‘Protected by these 
precepts, the condition of the European 
woman, slave to her husband and to his 
laws, would be much improved.” 

This old order in Turkey is vanish- 
ing. Since the expulsion of Christians, 
the silk factories of Anatolia are filled 
with Turkish women workers; the be- 
ginning of economic independence in the 
factory system. Modern Moslem men 
are abandoning polygamy; the concubine 
of the old home becomes the prostitute 
of the new streets. Education pro- 
gresses; the governess and tutor give 
way to the boarding school. Children 
were spoiled by too much love and atten- 
tion in the old home, modern Turks 
will tell you. 

There was a Turkish girl of Smyrna 
who envied Western women their inde- 
pendence. To the horror of her family, 
she walked out of the house and bought 
a railroad ticket to Constantinople, 
where friends sympathized with her am- 
bition and sent her on to Berlin. After 
three years of struggle, living in cheap 
furnished rooms, underfed and thinly 
clothed in the winters, she completed a 
course in a college of dentistry. She 
returned to Smyrna, opened a dentist’s 
office, made her own living, married. 
She is now the mother of three children. 
In the morning she rises early enough 
to manage the affairs of the household, 
prepare the children for school, and 


breakfast with her husband, who is a 
merchant. They leave the house to- 
gether; she drives him to his shop in 
her automobile and goes on to her office. 
She works there all day; in the evening 
she calls for her husband and they drive 
home, where she resumes her manage- 
ment of the household. It is a modern 
arrangement. I found her too busy to 
discuss abstract questions, but she is un- 
doubtedly a good dentist, and her friends 
say that she is happy and that her hus- 
band is contented. 

I am an American. I did not come 
out of a patriarchal household, and— 
in America—my point of view is that 
ot a feminist. But I listened with inter- 
est to Armen Ohanian, who did come 
from a patriarchal household, who is 
now an independent Western woman, 
and who said with some bitterness, “‘In- 
dependence! Proud word, created to re- 
duce the proudest to slavery.” 


The Modern Plum 


Blossom 
By Grace Thompson Seton 


Author of “Chinese Lanterns” 


HE progressive woman of 
America once marched up 
Fifth avenue—I think it was 
the very first suffragists’ pa- 
rade—behind a banner which 
stands out in my memory because of the 
slogan, coined by that maker of slogans, 














Dr. Anna Howard Shaw. The phrase 
was “Catching Up With China,” and 
the valiant leader of American woman- 
hood, herself, elected to walk behind it, 
as a grim reminder of where women 
stood in relation to a country which 
symbolizes to the minds of the ignorant 
a large black splash of benighted hu- 
manity. 

Verily, “traveling is a great educator,” 
and now that I, with Marco Polo, have 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Neither Down, Nor Out 
; face the facts about the status of the Child Labor 


Is it lost, as so many people are saying? 
The roll call at this writing reads: 

The amendment has been ratified by both houses in three 
states—Arkansas, Arizona, California. 

By one house in two states—Montana and New Mexico. 

The amendment has been rejected by both houses of the 
legislature in five states—Georgia, Kansas, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Texas. 

It has been rejected by one house in six states—Delaware, 
Louisiana, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota. 

Rejected by popular advisory vote in one state—Massachu- 
setts. 

In Wyoming the Senate voted for indefinite postponement. 

In Washington the Senate sent to the House a recom- 
mendation for a popular referendum, and the House rejected 
the referendum—not the amendment. 

If you count every state that has taken any sort of adverse 
action, and lump them together, the total rises to the fatal 
thirteen necessary to reject the amendment for the present. 
But this analysis shows why the friends of the amendment are 
not admitting defeat (though they do admit the situation is 
serious). In the first place, when a state has voted “no” in 
one branch of the legislature only, there is hope through the 
cther. One house alone can not ratify, buf one favorable 
house can perhaps induce the other to repent. For, happily, 
a state can at any time reconsider and reverse its action, 
while ratification is for all time. And that is the reason why 
the campaigners for the amendment not only do not admit 
defeat now but do not even consider it for the future. They 
believe time will fight on their side, and that real knowledge 
of the children’s needs and the intention of the amendment 
will win. They ask everyone to keep everlastingly at work, 
whether on her legislators or on the misconceptions written 


and voiced on every side. 


The Isle of Pines Treaty 
Tos facts about the Isle of Pines Treaty now before the 


Amendment. ? 


United States Senate for ratification should be widely 

known. This treaty has been before the Senate for 
twenty years. It acknowledges the Isle of Pines, which lies 
off the coast of Cuba, as part of the Republic of Cuba. The 
treaty was negotiated in 1904 by John Hay, then Secretary 
of State, and its ratification urged by President Roosevelt, and 
every President and Secretary of State since then has asked 
that it should be ratified. 

Ever since Cuba obtained independence she has adminis- 
tered the affairs of the Isle of Pines and it has always been 
considered by the United States Government as a part of the 
Cuban Republic. A decision by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1908 acknowledged the right of Cuba to the 
Isle of Pines. 

During these years the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate has repeatedly urged ratification. Yet when Senator 
Borah, the present Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, was asked recently to set a time for a vote on the 
treaty, he replied that he could not agree to do so, as there 
were Senators who wanted to talk about it still. Senator 


Copeland of New York made a speech urging that the 
United States should claim the island, because of the interests 
of the Americans who have invested money there, and that it 


was needed in the defense of the Panama Canal. It is this 
kind of talk which makes Latin-America distrust and dislike 
the United States. The failure of the Senate during these 
twenty years to ratify the treaty has brought much adverse 
criticism and has aroused the suspicion and ill-will not only 
of Cuba but of South American countries. And this refusal 
to act now after twenty years of consideration, confirms their 
suspicions that the United States has designs on them. 


Ne 


A Visit to the Senate 
yen took place in the Senate one afternoon during 


the recent Washington Conference which is an interest- 

ing indication of the way the Senate works. It is the 
custom of the Senate to grant unanimous consent to have 
anything a senator wishes printed in the Congressional Record. 
Also, according to senatorial procedure, any senator who ob- 
tains the floor may speak on any subject he pleases and as 
long as he pleases. Senator Ransdell, of Louisiana, obtained 
the floor. 

Senator Ransdell: As the mind of the Senate seems to be 
directed to matters relating to war, I wish to have its atten- 
tion for a moment. On the eighteenth, in this city, the Na- 
tional Conference on the Cause and Cure of War was 
opened. One of the speakers was Judge Florence Allen of 
the Supreme Court of Ohio, who held her large audience 
spellbound for thirty minutes. Her plea for the outlawry of 
war, for a new slogan, “The State shall do no wrong,” was 
one of the most eloquent and convincing speeches I ever heard. 
I ask that it may be printed in the Record, and I commend 
its careful study to all lovers of peace. 

Senator Moses objected. 

Senator Ransdell: I hope the senator will not insist, for 
I do not want to consume the time of the Senate by reading 
it. But it is a very eloquent and beautiful speech, and I shall 
be compelled to stand in my place and read it if the senator 
objects. 

Senator McCormick: I object. 

Senator Ransdell: I have the floor, and I shall certainly 
keep it and read this wonderful address. 

Senator Ransdell proceeded to read the speech, and was 
interrupted by Senator Swanson. 

Senator Swanson: I ask unanimous consent that the 
address may be printed in the Record. 

The President pro tem: Does the senator from New 
Hampshire withdraw his objection? 

Senator Moses declined. 

Senator Ransdell resumed the reading of the speech and 
was interrupted by 

Senator Heflin: Mr. President, I think the senator from 
New Hampshire ought to permit this speech to be printed in 
the Record. 

Senator King: I think we ought to have it read. 

Senator Ransdell resumed the reading of the speech and 
was interrupted by 

Senator Swanson: Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the rest of the speech may be printed without read- 
ing. 

President pro tem: Is there objection? 

Senator Ashurst: The senator from New Hampshire has 
withdrawn his objection. 

Senator Ransdell: We put all sorts of things in the Record, 
but we insert in it very few things that have the value to 
mankind that this speech has. 
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President pro tem: The Chair has heard no objection and 
the speech will be printed in the Record. 


And it is. 
he 


The Leaven of Humor 


HERE is said to be a phrase in India which describes 
Tx wisest men as those who follow the “Middle Way.” 
That those words characterize the women who attended 
the Conference on the Cause and Cure of War their humor 
alone would testify. It was neither the tenuous, fine-spun, 
involved wit of the “‘sophisticate,” nor the obvious repartee of 
the street. These were quick, sensible brains, catching a point 
instantly, without pause for repetition, for explanation, and 
turning it back against themselves or against the speakers with 
that wholesome ready mother wit which pervades sunny liv- 
ing rooms and cheerful kitchens all over this land. It was 
* working, feminine humor that smacked of snowy laundry 
fresh from the iron, of canning time and housecleaning, and 
family Christmas trees. It was fresh and sweet and sound, 
and it acted as a powerful leaven working among those solid 
masses of information.—M. A. 


ie 


The Eclipse 
W: live our lives and think our thoughts in concentric 


circles of interest: home and business—the closest and 

most distinct; then the national circle ; the international 
—each, for most people, hazier and dimmer than the one be- 
fore. Still farther out is interest in the universe, vivid to scien- 
tists and philosophers, but only occasionally visible in the aver- 
age life—perhaps because the thoughts inspired are too awe- 
some, and the mind shrinks back through all its circles to the 
sureties of the fireside. ; 

Such a sense of the vast universe was driven home by the 
marvel and beauty of the eclipse, making one human being 
and his worries seem less than a speck. It is a good thing once 
in a while to stretch one’s mind toward those immensities— 
visible, after all, every day, in moonrise or sunset or stars. 
An imaginative look at the stars, an understanding thought 
of sun, moon, space, an eclipse, may make for a better perspec- 


tive and calmness of spirit. 


Closed to the Klan 
Tes attitude of President Coolidge toward Klansmen 


in public office is a matter for congratulation. He has 

made it clear that a member of the Klan is not to be a 
Federal Judge, at any rate. When Robert C. Baltzell, of 
Indiana, was nominated to the United States District Court 
at Indianapolis, some one accused him of being a Klansman. 
He was thereupon summoned to Washington, closeted with 
the President, and it was only after he had convinced Mr. 
Coolidge of the untruth of the charge that the nomination 
went through. His stand is appreciated by all who consider 
a judge’s allegiance to the United States Government incom- 
patible with allegiance to an Invisible Empire. 


Me 


Jury Service for Women 


T is a strange thing that women should have to plead to be 
allowed to sit on juries. In some states the right to jury 


service came with the vote, but in others men are not yet 
willing to have women serve. In New York State a bill mak- 
ing jury service for women possible has been presented in 


17 


every session of the legislature since the vote was given to 


women in 1917. Across the Hudson, New Jersey women 
are sitting on juries, to the marked advantage of the court; 
but the New York State legislature is still obdurate. No one 
likes jury service, but women are asking for it as an obliga- 
tion of citizenship which they have no right to shirk. Women 
with household cares which would suffer from their absence, 
or with children to care for, are exempt in states where 
women serve, as many classes of men are exempt. In fact, 
the majority of men of any intelligence are so successful in 
escaping jury service that the mental grade of the averag 
jury is deplorable. 

Admitting women to jury service means adding a big new 
reserve of intelligent consideration which would be given to 
cases coming before a court, and an added carefulness of judg- 
ment. It would seem that intelligent men with any sense of 
public spirit would welcome the change. What shall we say 
of those legislatures that refuse to permit it? 


= 
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Hats vs. Faces 
H<: unfortunate it is for our peace of mind that 


we do not see ourselves as others see us in our ef- 

forts to follow the fashion. It is not a matter of 
cost, but of taste and training, whether one is successful or 
not in adapting the fashion of the day to one’s personal ap- 
pearance. 

Take, for instance, women’s headgear. Keep your eyes open 
and look at the hats on individual women. Probably nearly 
every woman likes her own hat or she would not have bought 
it, but how many of the hats you see on other women do 
you like? Men are spared this speculation because they have 
a uniform style, and men’s heads are given a uniform shape 
with a standardized hair-cut. The majority of men are fairly 
well hatted. The majority of women are not. A woman, 
alas, seldom gets disinterested advice about how to adopt the 
fashion to her individuality. Her milliner rarely helps her 
choose a style becoming to her personality, but puts on her 
the “latest thing’ and tells her it is beautiful. Would a 
milliner who has a trained eye put on a middle-aged woman 
whose face is severe and whose mouth is drawn down at the 
corners a hat which only a saucy young girl could carry off 
successfully? And why should she not tell the girl with a tip- 
tilted nose that the latest Paris cloche with a tip-tilted brim 
and a bow sticking up at the same angle as her nose is not 
the hat for her to wear? Or if your head is square and 
set on a large neck, do not let her sell you a square-topped 
piece of millinery, and if your hair is clipped short in a straight 
line at the back of the neck, see to it that your hat does not 
stop just above that line! 

These are a few of a new kind of fashion hints we recom- 
mend to those who make a business, which the CiTizEN does 
not, of women’s fashions. 


Next Time 


HE Citizen regrets that the name of the winner 

of the $10 prize offered by the Woman CITIZEN 

for the best letter in reply to the question “Do we 

need the Woman CitTizEN?” cannot yet be announced. The 

judges, who are the junior members of the National Woman 

Citizen Council, representing the college alumnae, have not 

yet been able to agree upon the winning letter. We hope 

to be able to announce the prize winner and to print the 
winning letter in the CrT1zEN of February 21. 
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Before Convention 


OT unlike the waiting period which model laws provide 
I shall intervene between the issuance of a license and 
marriage is the three months’ period before Convention when 
the proposed program of the National League of Women 
Voters is before the membership for consideration. It is a 
time for the voice of objection to be raised, for misgivings to 
be boldly confronted, and convictions re-examined in the light 
of new facts and new wisdom. There is nothing ungallant 
in this pause for study and reflection. On the contrary, it 
assures that the commitment finally made will have real 
significance. 

It is perhaps a good thing that the proposed program 
should be under consideration this year at a time when most 
legislatures are in session. State Leagues are experiencing 
what it means to put to the test of legislative action measures 
which seek only the public interest but which sometimes run 
counter to highly organized private interests or to widely 
shared popular prejudices. The Child Labor Amendment 
and the bills extending jury service to women, which form 
such a conspicuous part of legislative programs in the states 
this year, illustrate only too vividly how heavy may become 
the responsibilities of an organization which respects its own 
program. “Sooner or later,” said a League officer recently, 
“every item which we put into our programs means a fight. 
Let us pick our fights with care.” 

There is a time for caution, and a time for courage. The 
League is accustomed to put caution first—in the careful 
advance consideration of its program. The fact that its pro- 
posed program is printed and put into the hands of its local 
branches for scrutiny and study a full three months before 
action on it is taken has given the League a unique place 
among organizations, and to the action of its conventions 
unusual weight. Courage in the League comes second, but 
it goes all the way. There is a cheap valor, a kind of crowd- 
courage, which frequently comes to delegates in convention 
assembled and prompts them to adopt brave resolutions under 
the inspiration of the moment. Resolutions promise nothing 
in action. They are easily forgotten. It is a homelier kind 
of courage which in League conventions causes delegates to 
banish the grandiose syllables of “Therefore” and “Be it 
Resolved” and apply themselves to action upon the well- 
thumbed outline known, more truthfully than temptingly per- 
haps, as the “Program of Work.” 


That program, which so truly proposes work for 1925-26, 
is now before the state Leagues. It is the result of thought- 
ful planning on the part of national department and com- 
mittee chairmen, and of no less than one hundred and twelve 
advisory letters from department and committee chairmen in 
the states. On the consideration which it receives in the 
states between now and the convention, and on the vigor with 
which the delegates at the convention represent the crystal- 
lized opinion of the states, much depends. Not only the 
soundness of the program, but the morale and strength of the 
organization tor the work it has to do require that the action 
which we take in April shall rest upon the solid foundation 


* of study of these winter months.—G. H. 


Ohio’s Child Labor Hearing 


HE Ohio legislature held a two-day public hearing on 

the Child Labor Amendment, January 13-14, attended 
by both the Senate and House of Representatives. The gal- 
leries were crowded and excitement was intense. Twenty- 
one speakers were heard. 

It was not an atmosphere which led to clear thinking. 
Arguments in many cases were extremely emotional. Pro- 
tessor C. H. Freeman of Ohio Northern University, who at 
the last legislature led the assault against Ohio’s child labor 
law in behalf of the onion growers, made an eloquent address 
on the supremacy of the home and mother-love. He pictured 
the harrowing possibilities of Federal agents tearing children 
from their mothers to prescribe their education, their work 
and their play. His climax was a dramatic recital of Kip- 
iing’s poem, “Mother o’ Mine.” 

A second dramatic speaker for the opposition was C. A. 
Dyer, legislative agent for the Grange and Farm Bureau, 
who said the amendment was Bolshevistic; that its leading 
proponents were Communists and Socialists; that it was pater- 
nalistic, and that plans were already laid to expand the 
enforcing bureau, when established, to include a_ welfare 
department and department of education which would cost the 
taxpayers of the country a hundred million dollars. 

Another speaker was Alfred Vivian, Dean of the College 
cf Agriculture, Ohio State University, who attacked Miss 
Julia Lathrop as reddest of the Reds and claimed that the 
farmers were opposing the amendment because they always 
were opposed to bureaucratic government. He stated that 
forty-five states had satisfactory state child labor laws and 
that very little child labor exists today. He recommended 
that advocates of the amendment put their efforts into a cam- 
paign to extend education in the South. He made the fur- 
ther claim that if the amendment carried no state would be 
able to legislate concerning the labor of its own children 
under eighteen. 

This argument was ably answered by Professor Coker of 
the department of constitutional law at Ohio State University. 
Figures showing the extent and amount of child labor were 
presented by Charles E. Gibbons of the National Child Labor 
Committee. Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton came to the warm 


defense of Miss Lathrop and declared she had learned patience 
in the campaign for suffrage, and she knew that some Ohio 
legislature would ratify if this one didn’t. 

Mr. Maurice Maschke, national Republican committeeman 
from Ohio, who very rarely makes a public speech, talked on 
party responsibility, reminding the legislature that both 
national and state platforms called for ratification. 
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A particularly sound plea for ratification came from Rev. 
B. F. Lamb, executive director of the State Federation of 
Churches. He stated that administration of the Federal child 
labor law had cost but $110,000, that the intention was not 
to take children out of the home but to take them out of mill 
and factory and return them to the home, and finally that 
over a million voters in Ohio were asking the legislature to 
ratify. 

The chairman of the House Committee on Federal rela- 
tions announced that the vote on ratification would be taken 
January 27. Most newspapers in the state predict defeat, but 
the State Council for ratification is working untiringly, hop- 
ing that the final vote can be delayed to give them time to 
correct the prevailing misunderstanding. 

A representative of the Ohio Manufacturers’ Association 
was always present at the hearing, but no speaker representing 
the Association or industrial interests was used to oppose the 
amendment.—LuciA JOHNSON BING. 


The League at the Conference 


EAGUE members, in reading accounts of the Confer- 

ence on the Cause and Cure of War, have every reason 
to be proud of the part played by the League in this unusual 
gathering. The full delegation of one hundred delegates, and 
a considerable number of alternates, was a demonstration of 
the interest and trained leadership in international questions 
developed by Miss Morgan’s Department of International 
Cooperation to Prevent War. Miss Morgan herself served 
on the Committee on the Cures of War. Miss Sherwin, 
president of the League, presided over two of the Conference 
sessions and served on a number of committees, including the 
very important one on “Cooperation,” and Miss Lathrop, 
first vice-president, also presided over a session of the Confer- 
ence, and served on the Committee on the Causes of War. 
Miss Ludington, national treasurer, was the other national 
oficer who attended as a delegate, and of regional directors 
there were three, Miss Gertrude Ely, of the second region, 
Miss Adéle Clark, of the third, and Mrs. Charles H. Diet- 
rich, of the sixth. 

Of the twenty-six states represented in the League delega- 
tion, nine sent their presidents—Alabama, Delaware, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Rhode Island, 
Vermont and Virginia. Mrs. Gertrude Bunker, past presi- 
dent of the Hawaii League of Women Voters; Mrs. Ben 
Hooper and Mrs. W. Z. Stuart, past presidents of the Wis- 
consin League; Miss Carrie Ormsbee of Vermont, and Miss 
Nora Houston of Virginia should be mentioned in this con- 
nection. As was natural, the Eastern states sent the largest 
delegations—Massachusetts, Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia and the District of Columbia, 
having each five or more delegates—but the Middle West 
and South were well represented with delegates from Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Alabama and North Carolina. 

Virginia sent a large and distinguished delegation, including 
several prominent educators, which served as the nucleus of a 
luncheon held for League members from the third region. 
League representatives from states in the second region also 
gathered for a luncheon under the direction of Miss Ely. 

Another event of special interest to all League women was 
the reception given by the board of directors of the National 
League in honor of the delegates, alternates and visitors to 
the Conference. Several hundred guests were received by Miss 
Sherwin, Miss Lathrop, Miss Morgan, Miss Adéle Clark, 
Miss Gertrude Ely, and Mrs. Charles H. Dietrich. The 
presidents of state Leagues assisted informally. 

The fact that Miss Morgan, chairman of the League’s 
Department of International Cooperation to Prevent War, 
Was a member of the program committee, coupled with the 
tact that Miss Josephine Schain, the secretary of the Depart- 
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ment, acted as executive secretary for the Conference, made it 
inevitable that the office of that department of the League 
should serve as a center for much of the preparatory work. 
The League rejoices to have had efficient service ready to 
place at the command of this great Conference called by its 
honorary president, Mrs. Catt, for the high end of advancing 
peace by understanding. 


The Foreign Affairs School 


HE Massachusetts League has held during January its 

ninth school of politics in cooperation with the col- 
leges and universities of the state. This was the third to be 
so held at Radcliffe College, Cambridge, and the second hav- 
ing a program devoted exclusively to Conference on Interna- 
tional Problems. The League has passed out of the exper- 
imental state for this enterprise, having made for the schools 
a definite and looked-for place in provisions for adult educa- 
tion in Massachusetts. While students of the college are 
always welcome guests of the school, ninety per cent of the’ 
League school audience is drawn from the citizen class; it 
represents a wide field—all sections of the state, from other 
states and foreign countries. Women of all walks in life, of 
all ages, of all sectarian and political persuasions come to- 
gether. At least one group coming from a coast city has 
attended seven out of nine schools. Growth in political and 
economic sagacity may be marked at each session. 

Indeed, interesting, authoritative and important as were 
the addresses during the school at Cambridge, the ideas born 
at the school in the minds of the students and put to speak- 
crs in form of questions were even more striking and sig- 
nificant. These questions “were not controversial in the 
ordinary sense, but represented serious thinking on the part 
of the students on subjects germane to the speaker’s theme,” 
comments the Boston Herald in a fair estimate of the stu- 
dents’ part in the program. 

The program was in itself an international event, bring- 
ing forward through the different nationalities of the speak- 
ers the points of view of Japan, England, Italy and the Jew. 

For Japan the Japanese Consul General, Hirosi Saito, gave 
a comprehensive and sympathetic statement of Japan’s needs 
in relation to immigration; the Right Honorable Edward 
Hilton Young, a member of the present English Parliament, 
discussed the future of Labor Government in Europe; Miss 
Cecilia Razovsky, of the National Council of Jewish Women 
and a student of immigration problems, told of the situation 
arising among the homeless of the world as a result of civil 
regulations; Lieutenant Vittorio Orlandini pictured Italy’s sit- 
uation as her population outruns her means of subsistence. 
Immigration and trade problems as they touch the United 
States were described by Federal officials, Arthur N. Young, 
Chief Division Economic Adviser of the Department of State, 
and John P. Johnson, Commissioner of Immigration. Mem- 
bers of the faculty of Harvard University, state officials and 
experts in international affairs constituted the remainder of 
the group of speakers. 

A glorious three days! demonstrating the determination of 
women to bring their informed intelligence to bear upon 
world problems, their patience in the cultivation of knowl- 
edge, their shrewd estimate of doctrine, their quick appre- 
ciation of justice between nations, their measured respect for 
accomplishment, and their generous reception of ideas some 
times alien to their own. 

The school was made “a tribute to those pioneer Massa- 
chusetts women who opened the doors of wider opportunity 
to the women of today, thus making possible the responsible 
activity which this school illustrates: Elizabeth Cary Agassiz, 
Abby Kelly Foster, Sarah and Angeline Grimke, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Mary Lyon, Lucy Stone.” 

Alice Stone Blackwell paid tribute to the pioneers raising 
the curtain upon scenes of courage, aspiration and accomplish- 
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ment in the life of each. Her graphic pictures showed the 
great results that have followed the efforts of these noble 
women. 

“So short a time, so great a change. Their example,” 
said Mrs. Blackwell, ‘‘should give courage as well as inspira- 
tion. As Harriet Beecher Stone said at the celebration of 
her seventy-fifth birthday, ‘Remember whatever ought to be 
done can be done.’”—Mrs. Trut WortHy WHITE. 


California’s Ratification Campaign 


This article is contributed by Mrs. Ernest Wallace, legislative 
chairman of the California League, who, perhaps more than any other 
one person, had a part im every step along the way to California’s 
ratification of the Child Labor Amendment. 


ALIFORNIA ratified the Child Labor Amendment Jan- 
uary 8, 1925, with a vote of 69 to 10 in the Assembly 


and a vote of 36 to 3 in the Senate, thereby winning the honor. 


of being the first state to ratify the Children’s Amendment in 
1925. It was a glorious victory for organized public opinion, 
but it was not an easy victory. 

The story of the ratification of the amendment is a story 
of unselfish cooperation among women’s organizations in Cal- 
ifornia. All of the larger state organizations endorsed and 
worked loyally for the ratification of the amendment. A few 
of the larger organizations that carried the brunt of the bat- 
tle are the California Federation of Women Clubs, the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, the Parent Teachers’ Association 
and the California League of Women Voters. Many other 
groups, some especially organized to work for the Child Labor 
Amendment, helped wonderfully to achieve the splendid 
result. 

As the California League of Women Voters, Miss Marian 
Delany, president, is a civic organization devoted only to civic 
and constructive legislative work it naturally took a leading 
part in the work for the ratification, and as the writer of this 
article, by virtue of her office, is more intimately acquainted 
with the work accomplished by the League, this article is 
written from that point of view. The work for the ratifica- 
tion by the League was planned last July in connection with 
the legislative program of the League by the Executive Coun- 
cil. The plan included sending a letter to all candidates for 
the legislature asking their stand on the legislative program 
of the League and enclosing a self-addressed post card for 
reply. 

After the candidates were elected at the primary election 
another letter was sent out, this time asking for the help of 
the candidates to put planks in the different political plat- 
forms favoring our legislative program. 

The California League of Women Voters, following the 
example of the National League, attended all of the political 
party conventions which were held in September, and was 
successful in securing a plank endorsing the adoption of the 
Child Labor Amendment in every political party platform. 
When it is kept in mind that the delegates to the political 
party conventions in California are the successful candidates 
for the legislature at the primary election it will be under- 
stood how valuable it was to have the convention endorsement 
in the form of a plank in the platform. 

After the final elections another letter was sent out with 
facts regarding the Child Labor Amendment and reminding 
the newly elected legislator of the interest of women in the 
early ratification of the amendment. Then all work was cen- 
tered on getting a prompt ratification of the amendment. 
After the results of the advisory vote in Massachusetts were 
known a storm of opposition to the amendment broke. Many 
of the leading papers, spurred on by the Farm Bureaus, 
attacked the amendment. When the legislature met, January 
5th, a powerful lobby was on hand to openly work for post- 
poned action on the amendment. But all of this was over- 
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come by the firm foundation that had been laid for the rat. 
ification and by the splendid unselfish devotion of men and 
women who were determined that California should do all in 
its power to protect the childhood of America. 


Mrs. Park's Speaking Tour 


HEN Mrs. Park retired last April from the pregj. 

dency of the League of Women Voters and went to 
charming spot in Maine to rest, she did not cease to think of 
what she had been building the past four years and what the 
future might be. She, as no one else, realized the inevitable 
need for new and young recruits in order that shoulders might 
be trained to carry the shifting burden of responsibilities 
which the vote had brought. Her most cherished thought 
was how can we carry to the women now in schools and col. 
leges such an understanding of the League program—that in 
the midst of many other activities they will recognize the 
League as the organization through which they can not only 
train for better citizenship but express the demand for better 
and more efficient government. 

Although refusing all regular speaking engagements Mrs, 
Park has consented to make her one activity this winter a ten 
weeks’ speaking tour to colleges. The one regret is that such 
a limited number of states can be reached in the first tour due 
to the desire of the Executive Committee to spare her difficult 
and exhausting traveling. She will make Boston, New York, 
Washington, Cleveland, Chicago and Indianapolis her head- 
quarters for from one to two weeks, making from these 
points visits to colleges within comparatively easy travel dis- 
tance. 

January 26 Mrs. Park, before leaving Maine, will speak 
at Bates College in Lewiston. The week of February 1st 
she will be in Boston speaking at Radcliffe, Wellesley and 
Boston University. The second week of February she will 
be in northern New York, including Wells, St. Lawrence 
University, Elmira and Rochester. The third week she will 
speak at New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick; 
State Normal School, Montclair; State Normal School, Tren- 
ton, and in Pennsylvania at West Chester Normal School and 
University of Pennsylvania. From Washington the follow- 
ing two weeks she will visit Goucher, Maryland Normal 
School at Towson, University of Richmond, possibly Sweet 
Briar and University of West Virginia. Later she will go to 
Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin and Indiana. 

During the Conference on the Cause and Cure of War 
last week in Washington four young students from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina were heard to say: ‘We think it 
a good joke that women are surprised to see us here and 
know that students are interested in national and interna- 
tional affairs. After all, there is not such a gulf between 
students and women—and we hope the link between them 
will be closer.” 

Surely the League is very fortunate to have Mrs. Park 
voluntarily spend these coming weeks making closer this link 
between students and women as citizens.—H. H. 


AST year the Publicity Department of the National 

League was invited to contribute to the Foreign Lan- 
guage Information Service an article on the Political Status 
of Women in the United States. We were very glad to con- 
tribute an article to this Service since we appreciate the good 
work it is doing with the foreign language press. The Ser- 
vice has reported to us that in September, October and No- 
vember, 1924, the article in question was published 161 times 
in as many different papers and magazines. It was translated 
into Czech, Slovak, Finnish, German, Italian, Jewish and 
Polish.—E. J. H. 


. | ‘HERE are enough laws on our statute books to carry 
out an excellent social hygiene program in any state if 
the laws we have are enforced.—Ann Webster. 
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On To Richmond 


The sixth annual convention of the National League will take place in Richmond, Virginia, April 16-22 
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Virginia’s Welcome 
“A MERICA’S first experiment in representative govern- 


ment having been made at Jamestown, Virginia, in 
1619, it would be peculiarly fitting to have your national con- 
vention meet in the capital of a state not only rich in historic 
happenings, and abundant in memories of great men, great 
women, and great deeds, but one that is keenly desirous of 
giving to its electorate full opportunity. for development along 
the lines advocated by the splendid organization of which you 
are the head.”—Board of Directors, Virginia League. 

“The State of Virginia, particularly the City of Richmond, 
would appreciate very much the honor of your Association 
holding its next meeting in the Capital City. As Governor of 
Virginia, I heartily concur in the invitation which is being 
extended to your Association by the Mayor of Richmond and 
the Chamber of Commerce.” —Governor E. Lee Trinkle. 

“I am in hearty accord with the purposes of your society 
and everything possible will be done to facilitate your work 
and promote your comfort and pleasure.”—Mayor J. Fulmer 
Bright, of Richmond. 

“We are anxious to have the members of the League visit 
our national shrines and enjoy our unexcelled scenic beauty. 
Come in and let us show you why Virginia is truly first in 
the heart of the nation.”—Joseph H. Smith, President of the 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce. 

“We are of the opinion that should Richmond be honored 
by this meeting it would be one of the most successful in the 
history of the association.”—W. T. Dabney, Business Man- 
ager of Richmond Chamber of Commerce. 


The Program Planners 


O BETTER assurance of a constructive, brilliant pro- 

gram at the National League convention is needed than 
the announcement that Miss Marguerite M. Wells, of Min- 
neapolis, director of the fifth region, is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. To Miss Wells and her committee of five 
is assigned the arduous task of confining consideration of all 
the League’s program and its allied issues to a six-day gath- 
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ering. It is no easy task. Program plans, of course, are very 
much of a secret, but just an inkling of them leaves no 
question as to their interest and impressiveness. 

Assisting Miss Wells in program arrangements are Miss 
Mollie Ray Carroll, head of the department of social science 
of Goucher College, and chairman of the League’s women-in- 
industry committee; Miss Adéle Clark, of Richmond, director 
of the National League; Miss May Moore, president of the 
Richmond League; Miss Roberta Welford, of Richmond, 
chairman for Virginia of the Committee on International 
Cooperation to. Prevent War; Miss Louise Michael, of Buf- 
talo, the convention secretary, and Miss Belle Sherwin, presi- 
dent of the National League, ex officio. 


The Convention Chairman 


O Virginia and Richmond League members, and, in fact, 

to several other women’s organizations, the name of 
Mrs. Charles P. Lee of Richmond has always spelled suc- 
cess to any undertaking. It is therefore especially gratify- 
ing to have Mrs. Lee filling that responsible post of general 
chairman of the convention. 

Mrs. Lee’s work for the Richmond Equal Suffrage League, 
her subsequent selection as a charter member of the Rich- 
mond League, of which she always has been a vice-president, 
and her enthusiastic management of the League’s get- 
out-the-vote campaign, are evidences of her intense interest 
in League ideals... Her spirit of service is best described 
in the words of a League officer: “She is always as will- 
ing to do such inglorious but necessary work as running 
the office mimeograph as she is to hold an important 
office.” 

In addition to her League work, she is vice-president of 
the Virginia Women’s Council of Legislative Chairmen of 
State Organizations, legislative chairman of the Virginia Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, a charter member of the Rich- 
mond Housewives’ League, a member of the executive board 
of the Commonwealth Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and for fourteen years was secretary of the Shel- 
tering Arms Free Hospital in Richmond. 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to Be a Reporter 





Susan B. Anthony 


EBRUARY 15 will be the one hun- 

dred and fifth birthday anniversary 
of Susan B. Anthony, pioneer suffragist. 
The Susan B. Anthony Foundation, 
whose president is Mrs. Anna E. Hend- 
ley, is planning a program at the First 
Congregational Church in Washington. 
The Rev. D. Jason Noble Pierce, Mrs. 
John D. Sherman, president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, past president 
of the Federation, and Mrs. Nanette B. 
Paul, vice-president of the Foundation, 
will speak. An American flag will be 
presented to the Foundation by Dr. 
Clarence J. Owens, president of the 
International Association of Arts and 
Letters. Invitations to attend the cele- 
bration have been extended to the Presi- 
dent, members of Congress and members 
of women’s organizations. 


Schools and Colleges Cooperate 


ETTER correlation between school 

and college was the purpose of a 
recent conference in New York of del- 
egates from Mount Holyoke, Wellesley, 
Smith, Vassar and sixteen typical sec- 
ondary schools. English courses were 
the basis for discussion, and some of the 
direct questions were: Do the require- 
ments of the college hamper the prepara- 
tory schools? From the point of view 
of the schools, what would be a thor- 
oughly _ satisfactory requirement in 
English? From the point of view of the 
college, what would be a satisfactory 
equipment? What practical steps can 
be taken for better correlation ? 


The New Reichstag 
a. new Reichstag, ac- 


cording to the International Wo- 
man Suffrage News, has thirty-two 
women as compared with the former 
twenty-eight. The new Prussian Diet 
has forty women in a membership of 450 
—a decrease of six from the last Diet. 


Mrs. Osler 
A TRUE pioneer suffragist died in 


England recently—Mrs. Catherine 
Osler. Mrs. Osler worked hard for 
suffrage all her life, leading the move- 
ment in the Midlands, and kept up a 
keen interest in its workings both in 
England and in the United States. This 
was natural, for suffrage had been a part 
of her childhood—her mother, Mrs. 
Taylor, being an officer in the first suf- 
frage society formed in Birmingham, in 


1868. Mrs. Osler picked up the threads 


where her mother dropped them, being 
connected with the Womens Local 
Government Association and six years 
president of the London Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Union of Wom- 
an Suffrage Societies. 


Mrs. Hale Returns 

N RS. BEATRICE  FORBES- 

ROBERTSON HALE, one ot 
our contributing editors, is in this coun- 
try tor her thirteenth American lecture 
tour. Her themes are the home, the 
theater and women in politics. Mrs. 
Hale expects to go as far west as Col- 
orado before she returns to England in 
April._ 


A World Essay Contest 


HE American School Citizenship 

League is announcing its World 
Essay Contest for 1924-25. The con- 
test is open to students of all countries; 
the subjects are “Methods of Promoting 
World Friendship Through Education” 
(open to normal schools and _ teachers 
colleges) and ““The Organization of the 
World for the Prevention of War” 
(open to seniors in secondary schools). 
The contest closes June 1, 1925. Fur- 
ther details can be obtained from Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, American School 
Citizenship League, +05 Marlborough 
Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


The Durbar Physician 
RS. POONEN LUKOSE of In- 


dia, who holds degrees from 
Madras University and the University 
of London, has been appointed Durbar 
Physician, which means head of the state 
medical service of Travancore. She has 
also been named a member of the Legis- 
lative Council of the State of TTravan- 
core—the first woman to go on the 
Council. 


The Study of History 


HE Chicago League of Women 

Voters Forum, the Association of 
Peace Education and the Department of 
Education and Philosophy of the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club, will hold a con- 
ference in Chicago, February 14, for 
the purpose of laying the foundation for 
a better teaching of history. Donald R. 
Taft, of Wells College; Charles K. 
Webster, of the University College of 
Wales; Bessie L. Pierce, of Iowa State 
University; Carlton Hayes, of Colum- 
bia University, are among the speakers. 





Mrs. Maddux 
} RS. EDITH WALKER MAD. 


DUX of San Francisco has been 
appointed, by the Mayor, a member of 
the San Francisco City Planning Com- 
mission. She writes us that she is “al- 
ready deep in the zoning and building 
laws, and rather oppressed by the re- 
sponsibility of being the only woman on 
the Board.” 


A Loss 


RS. MILLICENT COOPER, 

fingerprint expert of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau of the Washington Police 
Department—the first woman in the 
post—was a victim of the recent small- 
pox epidemic. Irs. Cooper had been 
with the department for about a year, 
and had splendid work to her credit. 


Parents and Teachers Convene 
HE National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers will hold its national 

convention in Austin, Texas, the last 

week in April. Each state, it is hoped, 
will send delegates. 


Hawaii's Woman Legislator 


AWAILI is assured of the seating of 

its first woman legislator, with the 
election of Mrs. Rosalie Kaliinoi, Re- 
publican, from the island of Kansi. Our 
information comes from the J/nterna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance News 
Service. 


For Music 


BILL authorizing acceptance of an 

offer by Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
for the erection of an annex to the Con- 
gressional Library, dedicated to chamber 
music, has passed both Houses and gone 
to the President. The auditorium is to 
cost $60,000. 


Mrs. Catt 


S we go to press, word comes that 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt has ac- 
cepted a unanimous invitation of both 
houses of the North Carolina legislature 
to speak on World Peace before a joint 
session, February 3. Surely times have 
changed. 

Later in the month Mrs. Catt will 
speak on international relations at 4 
number of Florida hotels under the 
auspices of the World Alliance for 
Promoting International Friendship 
Through the Churches. 
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General Federation Notes 


By Lessig STRINGFELLOW READ 


PPOINTMENT of a woman As- 
A sistant Secretary of Labor, a wo- 
man Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
and a woman Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture was asked of President 
Coolidge by the board of directors of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, at its board meeting held Jan- 
uary 13-18 in Washington. 

The board further asked that a qual- 
ified woman be appointed as assistant to 
the United States Surgeon General; 
that women be placed on the tariff, rail- 
road and interstate commerce commis- 
sions, and that the Government's policy 
of naming women assistant attorney 
generals be continued. It was also rec- 
ommended that women be named among 
commissioners having to do with rent, 
civil service and employees’ compensa- 
tion. 

All of these recommendations will be 
pushed by the Federation representatives 
in Washington between now and 


March 4. 


WENTY-TWO state federations 

have voted for universal member- 
ship in the General Federation, which 
means that every club in those state fed- 
erations will also hold direct member- 
ship in the national body. In addition 
eighty-three newly founded clubs have 
come into the Federation during the 
first six months of Mrs. John D. Sher- 
man’s administration as President. 


XPENDITURES at Headquarters 

for permanent improvements and 
furnishings made from March to De- 
cember, 1924, were $37,772.26, Miss 
Lida Hafford, director, reports. Gifts 
during that period totaled in value 
$6,653. 


HE Federation has a new depart- 

ment, known as the Department 
of the American Home, which is work- 
ing for the establishment of a practice 
home on college campuses. In this way 
practical home-making will be taught in 
combination with a course of lectures. 


LAW enforcement committee in 

every club is urged by the Illinois 
Federation. Such a committee should 
work for speedier trials and quicker pun- 
ishment after conviction. It should also 
investigate what laws are being viclated, 
who is responsible for the violation and 
wherein lies the remedy. The committee 
recommends “Save America,” published 
by the National Committee for Law 
Enforcement, 302 Ford Building, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, as an excellent ref- 
erence book. 





““Ma”’ Ferguson 
RS. MIRIAM A. FERGUSON, 


more familiarly known as “Ma” 
Ferguson, was sworn into the office of 
governor of Texas on January 20. As 
we have often told in our columns, Mrs. 
Ferguson is one of the two first women 
to win the governorship of a state, the 
other being Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, 
of Wyoming, who took office January 5. 
According to latest newspaper reports, 
former governor James E. Ferguson, 
husband of the present governor, who 
was denied citizenship rights seven years 
ago, is now sitting in the executive 
chair while Mrs. Ferguson is confined 
to her home by illness. Reports also 
say that a good majority of the Senate 
is in favor of reinstating Mr. Ferguson 
as a citizen. 


A Line on the Movies 
By IRENE THIRER 


Her NIGHT oF ROMANCE—Héere is 
a typical Constance Talmadge vehicle. 
Funny situations, pretty clothes, a hand- 
some leading man—in fact, everything 
to be desired for and by the tired busi- 
ness man and woman. The story con- 
cerns an heiress supposedly married to a 
supposed doctor. Rather full of suppo- 
sitions, this film; keeps you guessing 
every moment. Ronald Coleman is the 
good-looking and capable leading man 
and Albert Gran is Connie’s good- 
natured film father, suiting the part ex- 
cellently. A First National production, 
directed by Sidney Franklin. 

Ir I Marry AGAIN—AII that speaks 
well for this motion-picture production 
is an excellent cast made up of Doris 
Kenyon, Lloyd Hughes, Hobart Bos- 
worth, Anna Q. Nilsson and little Dor- 
othy Brock. It’s the old story of the 
rich man’s son who marries a girl whose 
mother has an unsavory reputation. Of 
course dad disowns son, and unpleasant- 
ness ensues. The picture doesn’t even 
boast of a satisfying end. A first Na- 
tional production. 

REDEEMING SIN—What a vast num- 
ber of closeups of Nazimova! And how 
tough Lou Tellegen can be if he has a 
mind to! “Redeeming Sin” is a well- 
photographed, well-directed screen ver- 
sion of the oft-told Apache tale about 
the little Apache girl who falls for the 
rich artist and tries to make a lady of 
herself for his sake. In the end, she 
realizes that her own Apache beau is the 
one and only man for her. Carl Miller 
gives a handsome performance as the 
wealthy artist. It is his first screen part 
of note since Charlie Chaplin’s drama, 
“A Woman of Paris.” Nazimova is 
clever, and Lou Tellegen worth while 
seeing any time. A Vitagraph produc- 
tion, directed by J. Stuart Blackton. 

THE GOLDEN Bep—Cecile DeMille 
has done it again. Perhaps “The Golden 
Bed” is the most spectacular film of his 
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If it isn’t in entirety, it cer- 
tainly is his most elaborate in spots. 
Just imagine a candy ball, in which 
there are scores of huge baskets and pots 
of candy flowers, candy benches, candy 
swings, candy gowns, candy slave chains, 


career. 


candy—oh, goodness knows what. The 
plot concerns two sisters, the one who 
sleeps in a bed of gold—a gorgeous 
thing it is—and gets whatever she wants 
until the picture’s conclusion; the other, 
who sleeps in a bed of brass and doesn’t 
get anything she wants, until the film’s 
conclusion. Lillian Rich and Vera Rey- 
nolds are well cast as the sisters, while 
Rod La Rocque and Theodore Kosloft 
provide the male atmosphere. Rod’s 
performance is by far the most notewor- ° 
thy of the entire cast. A Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky production. 

CaPITAL PUNISHMENT—This prop- 
aganda picture is anti-capital pun- 
ishment, and proves a most forceful 
argument. The film, depicting the tale 
of a man who was wrongly convicted 
on circumstantial evidence, and almost 
but not quite meets an unfair death, was 
shown recently to the prisoners up at 
Sing Sing, all of whom approved of it 
heartily. Your opinion really depends 
upon what side of the argument you 
take—and yet the picture is extremely 
impressive and may tend to change the 
views of opponents. George Hacka- 
thorne gives a capable performance as 
the wronged man, ably assisted by Clara 
Bow, Elliott Dexter and Margaret Liv- 
ingstone. A Preferred production. 


Cecilia Beaux 
(Continued from page 13) 


Of her life outside her work she char- 
acteristically prefers not to talk. That 
she has charming young relatives, her 
portraits of them proclaim. She speaks 
enthusiastically of her Gloucester house 
in the wood, and her ample studio with 
diverse lighting. ‘“Ernesta” and several 
of her best-known canvases were painted 
here, and summer has never been a time 
for rest unless spent abroad. Very 
shyly she spoke of the writing she had 
done. She has a reverence for the pow- 
ers and uses of words which is unusual 
and refreshing in these days of tele- 
graphic journalese. “After all, one is 
not a daughter of troubadours for noth- 
ing,” she confessed, with a little laugh. 

Better than anyone else, Gutzon 
Borglum, himself an artist, has summed 
up the character which makes this wo- 
man a great artist, in an article about 
her. He says: “If I should describe 
the true artist, the real artist, the great 
creative artist, it would be that sane, bal- 
anced observer. * * * I would draw a 
mind, a heart, a soul, large enough to 
understand, capable of using mediums 
that served the subject in production, 
master of the agent and not the slave of 
an art. Then I would have a great art- 
ist, a great seer, a great human being.” 











The 
Bookshelf 


Bookshelf 
hung with holly and fire- 
works, to celebrate the arri- 
val of a truly remarkable 


EHOLD 


your 


book. It is called The 
Matriarch, and was written by that in- 
teresting Englishwoman, G. B. Stern. 
She has fashioned the development of a 
Jewish tribal family from the time when 
Babette, at fifteen, walked ‘“demurely 
with two of Napoleon’s officers on her 
right, and three on her left,” up to the 
immediate present of Toni, as modern 
as her bobbed head, and as traditional 
as her ancestry. It is a cosmopolitan 
family, spreading from Austria into 
Paris, Spain, Germany, England, and 
even America. Clannish by habit, they 
have married and intermarried until 
their relations are inextricably mixed. 
And always the women of the family 
are stronger than their men, surer and 
more able, ruling with the double claim 
of custom and their inexhaustible en- 
ergy. Miss Stern has crowded her pages 
with the very bustle and flavor and full- 
ness of life of such a family. You feel 
the confused perturbation of the English 
wife, who loved cretonnes and quiet 
sunny corners, and who had not the 
strength to escape from the barbaric 
splendid clutter of her husband’s family. 
And when tragedy strikes them, it is 
Biblical in its intensity, as though the 
full fury of the God of Israel had swept 
down upon them, and the earth held no 
refuge. Miss Stern’s quick pictures, 
her brilliant character drawing, and her 
complete feeling of familiarity with all 
the ramifications of her story have made 
it possible for her to give this family 
chronicle both breadth and depth. It is 
an amazingly fine achievement. 

There could be no greater contrast to 
the rushing, crowded life of that book 
than Romance and Jane Weston. This 
is a quiet, simple story, laid in Wales 
and in London. (And, incidentally, 
there is an interesting study of method 
in the way Miss Stern has made London 
teem with the Rakonitz family, and Mr. 
Pryce has pictured it as a city of hidden 
islands of isolation for Jane Weston.) 
Here are no intricacies of plot, no crowd 
of people, no deep symbolism. Quiet 
charm and crystal clear prose, a sense 
of humor that pervades even tragedy, 
characters that are real and delightful, a 
love of London and of Wales that has 
the power to come through words— 
these are the things that make Romance 
and Jane Weston. Its author, Richard 
Pryce, won a high place in the hearts of 
many readers with “David Penstephen” 
and “Christopher.” He has published 
no new book for several years, and this 
story of a woman’s search for her true 








love awakens resolutions to reread his 
earlier novels. 

Readers of Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘Ricey- 
man Steps” need no introduction to 
Elsie, that superhuman maid of. all 
work, who won her Joe with one hand 
while she carried the household in the 
other. She is the central figure of 
Elsie and the Child, which is the title 
story of Mr. Bennett’s new book. 
Twelve other stories, some of them bet- 
ter called sketches, complete the cus- 
tomary three hundred-odd pages. Ail 
of them are written with that minute 
detail, microscopic description, making 
much out of little, that are characteris- 
tic of their author. For lovers of Ar- 
nold Bennett there is nothing new or 
significant in this book. He is ringing 
his familiar changes -on little bells cast 
according to the patterns of the bigger 
ones he has used so long. One admits 
his mastery of his craft, while deploring 
his facility and his fecundity. There is 
much weariness in quantity production. 

Stuart P. Sherman, sage of the state 
University at Urbana, Illinois, and now 
conducting the book section of one of 
New York’s great dailies, has made an- 
other collection of his critical essays and 
called it Points of View. It is an able 
and interesting group, ranging from a 
serious and optimistic attempt to fore- 
cast an American type, to a humorous 

















This time the Author-Shelf holds a 
writer whose book is reviewed in an 
adjoining column. The lady so quaintly 
posed is G. B. Stern; otherwise—the 
wife of Geoffrey Lisle Holdsworth, an 
English journalist. Starting out with the 
intention of being an actress, Miss Stern 
studied at the Academy of Dramatic Art. 
But she had been writing since she was 
eight years old, and the writing urge 
won. Her first novel appeared in 1914, 
and since there have been at least half 
a dozen others. 
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view of Gertrude Stein’s strange writ- 
ings, and on to a bitter attack on Samuel 
Butler, which includes those of us who 


admire his book. Myr. Sherman is al- 
ways interesting. His points of view 
can be depended upon to be those of an 
educated, kindly gentleman of consery- 
ative taste and a reverence for our Puri- 
tan heritage that is little short of wor- 


shipful. 


Washington 
(Continued from page 11) 


house upon a scale in which their sal- 
aries hardly pay rent. Representative 
Hamilton Fish, of New York, intro- 
duced a bill this week increasing the 
salaries of Cabinet members from $12,- 
000 to $17,500. With some experience 
in housekeeping costs, it would be fair to 
estimate that every member of President 
Coolidge’s Cabinet is spending at least 
$25,000 a year in maintaining himself 
and his family, and in some cases much 
more than this. There are only two 
ways to live for a Cabinet officer or a 
President. One is to be ill and save, as 
did President Wilson, and the other is 
to live and go in debt. But the lighter 
side of political life is crewding our 
space. Let us summarize: 

The President talked to about 3,500 
delegates to the Foreign Missions Con- 
vention at the new auditorium the other 
day, declaring that “the foundation of 
all missionary effort abroad must be tol- 
eration and brotherhood at home.” This 
was said to be the most important gath- 
ering of mission workers since 1888. 

Richard Washburn Child, formerly 
Ambassador to Italy, has been a house 
guest at the White House, and was re- 
cently present when the President in- 
vited members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee to dine. He ex- 
plained to the committee the details of 
the Lausanne Treaty, under which the 
United States would resume diplomatic 
relations with Turkey. Although Mr. 
Child has been busily engaged with writ- 
ing, his presence at the White House 
was considered in the light of another 
possible diplomatic appointment, _per- 
haps to Berlin. The delayed confirma- 
tion of Attorney General Harlan F. 
Stone as -Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court has brought forth the 
wrath of administration Republicans. 
Their only criticism of him is found 
among the more experienced and hard- 
ened of the old guard, who say that no 
one with political sense would have 
waited until a few days before the Sen- 
ate was to take up confirmation of his 
nomination to reopen the case against 
Senator Wheeler, Democrat. While 
Mr. Stone’s integrity, courage and loy- 


The Matriarch, Knopf, 1925. $2.50. 

Romance and Jane Weston, Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1924. $2.00. 

Elsie and the Child, Doran, 1925. $2.50. 

Points of View, Scribner, 1924. $2.00. 
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alty to the Government are commended 
on every side, these old chips of the Re- 
publican block think he showed only a 
slight knowledge of professional politics, 
and proved himself so little a politician 
as to be a candidate par excellence for 
the Supreme Court. Colonel Harvey in 
this morning’s press comes to the rescue 
with one of his strongest pronounce- 
ments headed ‘“Thank God for a man!” 
in which he assails the assumption of 
power by the Senate in blocking this 
confirmation. “The Senate has _per- 
mitted itself,” he says, “to be drawn into 
a proceeding that constitutes an attack 
upon the due and orderly administra- 
tion of justice. Attorney General Stone 
is held responsible by law and by his 
oath for the initiation of inquiries by 
grand juries into prima-facie cases of 
crime committed against the United 
States. One of the parties connected 
with the case to be laid before the 
Grand Jury is a United States Senator 
[Senator Wheeler]. Another Senator, 
his colleague [Senator Walsh, of Mon- 
tana], acts as his counsel. It will 
be recalled that the Senate, with in- 
comprehensible disregard of its func- 
tions, conducted an inquiry into certain 
charges against the Senator who is about 
to be investigated by a Grand Jury upon 
another charge and adopted a report 
which declared that the Senator in ques- 
tion was innocent. This act by the Sen- 
ate was a dangerous, indefensible intru- 
sion into the realm of the judicial 
power.” 

The nomination of the Attorney 

eneral has been sent back to the com- 
mittee for reconsideration; that of For- 
mer Ambassador Warren as Attorney 
General also is unacted upon. 

The appointment of Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt as a Federal Judge 
in California has not been consummated, 
to the disappointment of many of her 
friends. Senator Shortridge of Cali- 
fornia and several members of Congress 
from that state protested to the Presi- 
dent and the Attorney General against 
the appointment, when it was under- 
stood that Mrs. Willebrandt, now As- 
sistant Attorney General, was being fa- 
vorably considered. The basis for most 
of the criticism has been twofold, first, 
and of less consequence, that she is a 
resident of the southern part of Califor- 
nia and should not be selected as a judge 
for a northern district, and, further- 
more, that Mrs. Willebrandt, although 
she has made a brilliant record in her 
prosecution of prohibition cases as As-. 
sistant Attorney General, and altogether 
has gained great credit in the general 
handling of her responsible position, had 
come to official life with insufficient ex- 
perience as a practicing lawyer to war- 
rant appointment as judge. This pro- 
fessional criticism was keenly felt by ex- 
perienced lawyers on the Pacific Coast, 
who declared that the question of hav- 
ing a woman judge would not figure to 





any extent, but that of having a lawyer 
of somewhat limited practice in so re- 
sponsible a position made an unfavorable 
impression. 

The National Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War, reported in 
full on another page, received the sup- 
port of the President to a greater degree 
than it was encouraged by conservative 
Republicans. The President, in effect, 
told the delegates to go ahead and more 
power to their elbow. 

Farm leaders in the Senate have been 
conferring regarding the slow movement 
of relief measures and the general need 
for an extra session to be devoted to 
agriculture. President Coolidge, as we 
write, has asked Congress to enact at 
the earliest possible date measures rec- 
ommended by the agricultural commis- 
sion appointed by him, which recently 
has reported. After extensive study the 
commission recommends creation of a 
federal board to encourage cooperative 
marketing, greater assistance to agricul- 
tural experiment stations, added protec- 
tion under the tariff law for farm prod- 
ucts. “As I have great confidence in 
the personnel of the conference,” said 
the President, “and know that they have 
given very thoughtful study to the en- 
tire situation, I recommend that their 
report be embraced in suitable legisla- 
tion at the earliest possible date.” The 
entire report of this commission is an 
interesting document, full of detailed 
suggestions and worthy of study. 


Cause and Cure of War 


(Continued from page 9) 


over of Egypt to prevent a recurrence of 
the cotton shortage caused by our Civil 
War. 

Not only, of course, in the economic 
sections but in others did fear crop out 
repeatedly—fear that is a sense of na- 
tional insecurity, fear of loss of prop- 
erty, fear of change. Pierrepont Noyes, 
formerly our Rhineland Commissioner, 
talked of the sense of national insecurity 
bred of the past war that is in turn 
breeding fear and suspicion, and James 
G. McDonald, of the Foreign Policy 
Association, traced the vicious circle of 
fear-inspired armament competition. 





If the causes were legion, the cures 
were a multitude, but three or four 
stand out as the most stressed subjects 
of discussion. On one of these the Con- 
ference was unanimous and ready to act 
at once—the World Court. A mile 
away the Senate was sitting in session, 
talking about many other things besides 
the World Court, despite the approval 
of the proposal by two Presidents of the 
United States, the solemn pledge of the 
party in power, and the long-continued 
urgings of many groups in all parts of 
the country. So these women, standing 
for a huge membership that had en- 
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dorsed the entrance of the United States 
into the World Court with the Hard- 
ing-Hughes reservations, passed a reso- 
lution asking for immediate action; sent 
it to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee by the hand of Senator Pittman 
of that Committee, who appeared on the 
platform one morning; carried it to the 
President—of which more later; and 
then betook themselves to their senators 
with searching questions. 

The isolationists in the Senate came in 
for considerable condemnation, though 
the whole Conference was singularly 
free from personalities. It was Mr. 
Wickersham who said we were threat- 
ened with a peace that might break out 
at any minute and it was up to the Sen- 
ate to protect us with reservations. A 
brief tilt was carried on between him 
and Frances Parkinson Keyes, writer: 
and delegate, who owns a senator for a 
husband. Her point was that a scan- 
ning of the senatorial mail showed no 
demand for the World Court—and the 
Conference was content to take the 
moral—more _ vociferousness—without 
arguing the point. 

Other cures developed in the discus- 
sions were the codification of Interna- 
tional Law, the League of Nations, in 
various phases, the Protocol of Geneva, 
the operation of governmental interna- 
tional agencies for economic and social 
ends, education in its international as- 
pects, the missionary as an agent for 
world peace, the right teaching of his- 
tory, medicine as a factor in interna- 
tionalism, the influence of the press, and 
of diplomacy. 

Back of ,all the Conference discus- 
sions ran the realization that the world’s 
interests—financial, political, economic, 
social—have become one. A _ vivid 
demonstration of international linking 
of interests came in Raymond Fosdick’s 
account of such agencies as the Rhine 
Commission, the Postal Union, League 
of Nations Commissions on Opium, 
Health, Traffic, etc. Health, for in- 
stance, is no longer a local or even a na- 
tional matter, but international. Influ- 
enza was as international as the war— 
starting in German prison camps, it 
swept around the world, taking un- 
counted toll of civilians who should 
rightfully be added to the war casual- 
ties. Bubonic plague comes out of the 
wastes of Arabia, is carried on to South- 
ern Thibet, to China, and out to the 
ports of the world. So with infantile 
paralysis. And with the modern round- 
the-table method these common ene- 
mies are combated by standardization 
of serums, so that they are the same ev- 
erywhere; by an information bureau 
that sends out information on diseases 
and is “on the watchtower for the hu- 
man race.” This is the conference 


method, applied to social matters, that 
the League would apply—does apply—to 
the disease of war. 
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Similar instances were given by Dr. 
Alice Hamilton, of Harvard Medical 
College, a member of the League of Na- 
tions Health Committee. She concluded 
her address with an analogy between the 
attitude of preventive medicine toward 
disease and what should be the attitude 
toward war, that was so fine we shall not 
summarize it here but publish it in the 
next issue. 

Some one started talk that this Con- 
ference was a pro-League propaganda 
meeting with speakers specially chosen 
and the cards all stacked. Of course 
that was nonsense. The speakers were 
chosen to represent a variety of points 
of view—and they did. Equally, of 
course, they were largely pro-League. 
When there is just one international 
peace agency in the world, and you are 
discussing peace agencies, the men who 
are experts are likely to be for that 
agency in its potentialities even if not in 
all its actualities. On the program there 
were names of persons well known for 
their association with the League—be- 
sides Mr. Fosdick and Dr. Hamilton, 
there were Manley O. Hudson, Bemis 
Professor of International Law at Har- 
vard Law School; Sir Willoughby Dick- 
inson, President of the World Federa- 
tion of League of Nations Societies; 
Grace Abbott, first person appointed by 
our Government to a commission of the 
League; Professor James Thomson Shot- 
well, author of the draft treaty that 
played so important a part in bringing 
about the Protocol; and former Attor- 
ney General Wickersham. What they 
emphasized—-with extreme care not to 
make sweeping claims—was that the 
League is a piece of machinery for the 
application of the conference method; 
for putting international legs under the 
same table instead of marching them to 
the front. 





The League Paragraph 


The tension in the Conference over 
the League paragraph in the committee 
report illustrated once more the false 
situation created by thrusting such a 
question into partisan politics. Briefly, 
there was a motion to include in the 
Cures the entrance of the United States 
into the League. It was opposed by 
Mrs. Winter, past president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
by Miss Ethel Smith, of the National 
Trade Union League, on the ground 
that the memberships of several organ- 
izations were divided on the subject and 
still considered it partisan. To endorse 
it would be to defeat the purpose of the 
Conference to secure united action. The 
paragraph as passed, which was stronger 
than the original draft—and weaker 





Change of address takes two weeks 
to become effective. Both old and 
new addresses must be given. 





than some would have wished, reads: 

The Conference recognizes the im- 
mense service rendered by the League of 
Nations to the ideals that are dominant 
in the United States of America. It is 
the only functioning world organization 
providing for the realization of those 
ideals. The Conference therefore believes 
that, whether our Government enters the 
League or not, it should as far as possible 
enlarge our responsibilities in League 
plans and cooperate with its activities. 

Inasmuch as the Protocol of Geneva 
is the most advanced proposal ever made 
for the outlawry of war, the Conference 
believes that the United States should 
hold itself ready to take sympathetic 
and cooperative action in the further- 
ance of the success of the Protocol. 


Outlawry of War 


Discussion of the Outlawry of War 
as a peace measure was scattered 
through the forum discussions; repre- 
sented on the platform by Judge Flor- 
ence Allen and, in its relations to the 
Protocol of Geneva, particularly by Pro- 
fessor James Thomson Shotwell and 
also by Professor J. W. Garner of the 
University of Illinois, whose subject was 
the codification of international law for 
a World Court to work on and by. 
There were among the delegates, evi- 
dently, adherents of Outlawry of War 
in the sense defined in Senator Borah’s 
proposal for a law pronouncing war a 
crime, and efforts to secure the same law 
internationally, independent of the ex- 
isting Court, League or Protocol. To 
these the first and fundamental thing is 
to put war outside the pale of civiliza- 
tion, along with duelling and slavery, 
and they rely on moral sanctions. 

Others want outlawry as an addition 
to other means, and maintain that ma- 
chinery to carry out the outlawry agree- 
ments is essential. It was Professor 
Shotwell who, in a vividly clear expla- 
nation of the Protocol, pointed out that 
the two theories were there combined 
and togk occasion to urge support of the 
Borah plan. Like many others he 
stressed an appeal to avoid pride each 
in her own chosen doctrine. 

The text of the adopted report on 
cures combines the various points of view 
about outlawry. It reads: 


Work for the Outlawry of War, 
with the understanding that this in- 
volves tuo dehnite steps: (a) The enact- 
ment through an adequate agency of an 
international law declaring that war is 
a crime in which an aggressor nation 
should be dealt with as a criminal. (b) 
The use of international machinery 
through which such a law can become 
operative among all nations. This in- 
volves and actually compels permanent 
world organization, which shall be con- 
tinuously operat.ve. 

This one law would be but one of a 
whole body of international laws needed 
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to conduct the world on the visioned ba- 
sis of law instead of force, and the Con- 
ference also endorsed in its program the 
progressive codification of international 
law., Arbitration treaties making tor in- 
ternational conciliation, the revision of 
existing treaties that violate interna- 
tional justice and a share in movements 
toward reduction of armament were 
also endorsed. 

But the most striking recommenda- 
tion was the restoration in the Depart- 
ment of State of the office of Under Sec- 
retary of State for Peace, whose special 
function shall be to foster international 
understanding and peace. 

The potential reach of that fostering, 
as the program showed it, was greater 
than the distance to Europe. Involved 
in estimating the peace status of the 
world, is the sharpening world problem 
of the relations of the white race to all 
other races, already touched under im- 
perialism. Dr. Frank J. Goodnow 
made it vivid as between the East and 
the West, with an absorbing bit of his- 
tory from the period of Mongol domi- 
nance and the earlier non-Nordic civil- 
izations. White “superiority” he seems 
to find, if at all, in a little earlier grasp 
of modern science; but as Noguchi of 
Japan and others show, that advantage 
is past. In the future he believes the 
East will revolt against our contempt as 
well as against economic exploitation 
and political control. Samuel G. In- 
man’s dreadfully convincing account of 
a situation closer at hand is in itself a 
strong argument for the Secretary of 
Peace. It is the story of our relations 
to the Central American and the South 
American countries—an ugly story, as 
Mr. Inman tells it, backed with chapter 
and line, and told with restraint, of our 
Government’s intervention to collect 
loans and protect investors. 





Economic and Social Cures 


Coming to Economic Forces, the 
Conference recommended access to es- 
sential natural resources and raw mate- 
rials, development of channels of distri- 
bution, establishment of a commercial 
code between nations to define unfair 
competition and taboo the exploitation 
of weaker peoples by the stronger; es- 
tablishment of a fair industrial code. As 
means of accomplishing them it recom- 
mended _ international conferences on 
world resources and the utilization of 
such agencies in the economic field as 
the International Labor Organization. 

Discussion, from platform and floor, 
of the social and educational forces that 
contribute to peace had a wide range— 
such as exchange professorships and fel- 
lowships in the educational field; culti- 
vation of inter-racial understandings 
and tolerance, even by such simple hu- 
man methods as hospitality to foreign 
students. The moving-picture came in 
for its share of responsibility, and the 
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proper selection of textbooks. There is 
no space here for the sections of the re- 
port that sum up these things, nor to di- 
gest the speeches. 

The claim of Professor Donald Taft 
of Wells College that the next war is 
being prepared in the textbooks was per- 
haps the most striking. He displayed 
charts showing by parallel extracts from 
school histories the contrary impressions 
of the great war and the peace settle- 
ment that are being given to children 
of France and Germany. Here is one 
instance : 

“As to the policy of the ‘armed peace,’ 
French children read: ‘Germany’s asser- 
tion that she was encircled by enemies 
was a mere pretense. The danger from 
the wicked Germans alone made Euro- 
pean armaments necessary.” German 
children read: ‘Germany was encircled 
by her enemies and her armaments were 
purely defensive.’ ’ 

Professor Taft has worked out his 
own comparisons of history textbooks 
used in secondary and upper elementary 
schools in France, Germany, the Unitea 
States and Mexico, by a method which 
makes bias almost impossible, and his 
findings indicate that this bit of study 
might well begin close at home. “Chil- 
dren,” said Mr. Taft, “cannot be taught 
opposite ideas and arrive at similar atti- 
tudes.” 

As a climax the Conference was re- 
ceived at the White House by President 
Coolidge. Be it said to the everlasting 
credit of its managers that there was no 
request for hand shaking. After the 
presentation of the World Court reso- 
lution by Mrs. Catt, the President made 
an address, which has been’ widely 
printed—repeating his stand in favor of 
the World Court, as a beginning of the 
actual outlawry of war, and reénforcing 
the opinions expressed all the week that 
it is for the generation that has seen and 
survived the great war, to establish the 
cure. 


Was it worth while? So far as your 
observer’s contacts went, not a woman 
would answer No, and many believe it is 
the greatest thing women have yet at- 
tempted. They went away tired but 
heartily enthusiastic—to carry home as 
much as they could of what they had 
heard, and to urge more and more study. 
They went home to re-examine text- 
books, to watch motion-pictures, to test 
home and school influences by the stand- 
ards set up at the Conference, and to 
watch the movements of governments 
with a wiser understanding; perhaps to 
set up local councils of men and women 
to focus public opinion. But that is not 
all—they seattered, knowing they were 
still united. A Continuing Committee 
had been established, made up of the 
nine presidents and the nine chairmen 
of the appropriate committees, and it 
will begin work at once, to focus five 
million women’s efforts for peace. But 





that isn’t all either—they went away 
with a deepening of the will to peace— 
the force that lies back of and deeper 
than all other peace agencies. 

“Nothing,” said Mrs. Catt, “can do 
more than slightly stay the power of 
the movement for peace.” 


The Answer to Typhoid 
By GULIELMA F. ALsop 


The new series of Intimate Details is 
interrupted to allow for this timely explana- 
tion of the why and how of typhoid fever, 
and the means of protection. 

ONTAGIOUS diseases may 
be divided into two classes: 
those whose germs demand a 
living substance on which to 
exist—either a human being 
or an animal—and those whose germs 
can exist on both living and dead matter, 
as, for instance, typhoid. The important 
characteristic of this second class is the 
ability to survive on dead matter which 


makes possible their transmission 
through inanimate matter, such as 
water. 


The germs of typhoid are excreted 
trom the body of a typhoid patient and 
have, in the waste material, a certain 
length of life. If the excretion is car- 
ried into a stream or placed in earth 
trom which seepage into a stream is pos- 
sible, the water becomes polluted with 
living typhoid germs, capable of inciting 
the disease in any one drinking the wa- 
ter, or using raw vegetables or raw fish 
contaminated by the water. As typhoid 
germs are destroyed by boiling, this lim- 
its the danger of typhoid spread by in- 
fected water, to water itself, to lettuce, 
radishes, celery and all raw _ shellfish. 
Even in these the germs tend to die out 
after passing a certain length of time in 
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running water, as their food supply is 
too limited. 

Another—the only other—method of 
starting a typhoid epidemic is from the 
infection by a typhoid carrier of some 
food article. One or maybe two per 
cent of the patients who recover from 
the fever harbor the germs in their gall 
bladder and gall ducts for a long time. 
The person is perfectly healthy and 
often does not know he is a menace to 
the community. In such carriers, unless 
scrupulous habits of cleanliness are con- 
tinually enforced so that the hands and 
fingertips never are soiled with any 
of the excreta of the body, the hands be- 
come potential disseminators of virulent 
typhoid germs. 

To endanger a community such a ty- 
phoid carrier must handle food, as ty- 
phoid germs are always eaten or drunk. 
Cooks and milkers are the most danger- 
ous. Because milk is a good culture 
medium for typhoid germs, offering 
them sufficient food to become vigorous 
and virulent, the milk epidemics are al- 
ways very explosive and severe. This 
danger has now been stopped in most 
cities by a law demanding pasteuriza- 
tion. 

No matter what the locality, the 
problem of typhoid is the problem of 
absolute sanitation and cleanliness. The 
cities, by their cooperative control of 








KNITTED HAND BAGS | 


of lustrous Belfast linen cord, tan, 
brown, black, white, purple, lavender, 
green, red, grey blue, light blue or dark 
blue. 

Price, postpaid, wrist bag, 5 inches 
square, 50 cents: 8 inch shopping bag, 
$1.00; 11 inch shopping or book bag, 
$2.00. 

These bags are handsome and un- 
usual. They are knitted by the blind 
brother of one of the old _ suffragists. 
He refers, by permission, to Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell. Address 

JOHN K. CHASE, {Andover, N. H. 
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water supplies and the installation of 
adequate filtration plants, have solved 
this problem sooner than the rural dis- 
tricts. So that for the last ten or twenty 
years typhoid has been considered as 
brought to the cities from insanitary 
outlying country districts. 

The late outbreak of typhoid in New 
York has been traced, supposedly, to the 
city’s own unsatisfactory method of sew- 
age disposal. ‘The question of the dis- 
posal of sewage in New York has been 
a difficult one for many years. The 
great mass of material poured into the 
ocean has sometimes been returned and 
washed back to the shores by an incom- 
ing tide before it was carried away by 
an outgoing tide. Thus the waters of 
the lower New York bay have become 
a potential source of typhoid. 

Now, we do not live in salt water, but 
we eat raw oysters which do. And so 
the oysters from polluted waters become 
typhoid carriers. If these oysters were 
thoroughly cooked the typhoid germs 
would be killed. 

These are the facts which were at the 
disposal of the New York Board of 
Health during the recent outbreak of 
typhoid in the city. The checking of 
that epidemic has been a very interest- 
ing illustration of how the safety valve 
of a city Board of Health works. 

First, the statistical department re- 
ports an increase in the amount of ty- 
phoid over the usual number of cases for 
the last years. Each individual doctor 
treating a typhoid case reports the case 
to the Board of Health. 

Next the epidemiology department 
makes a survey of the cases and reports 
their occurrence in the various neigh- 
borhoods and districts of the city. In 
this outbreak the survey of the cases 
showed a high incidence among the well 
to do. Also among the patients a fair 
majority reported having eaten raw oys- 
ters before being taken sick. 

Immediately the health department 
acts and the public is warned on no 
account to eat any kind of raw shellfish, 
and advised not to eat lettuce, radishes 
or celery, especially from Long Island. 
These edicts are sent forth before the 
absolute microscopic demonstration of 
the existence of infected oysters is found. 
The last edict from the Board of 
Health is to forbid the sale in New 
York City of oysters from the poten- 
tially infected water of lower New York 
bay. 

An immediate decrease in the number 
of cases reported daily after the enforce- 
ment of this hygienic measure goes far 
to confirm the incrimination of the oys- 


ters. 

This epidemic should arouse all com- 
munities once again to the absolute ne- 
cessity of perfect sanitary arrangements. 
The isolated country farm, if taking its 
drinking water from a well in too close 
proximity to its own toilet, granted one 








case of typhoid in the house, may go on 
reintecting itself for years, so that some 
houses have become known as typhoid 
houses. A small village may pollute its 
stream in which the children bathe, and 
so make possible an outbreak of typhoid 
as soon as one case occurs in the valley. 
The question of sewage disposal is one 
upon which each householder, each citi- 
zen must be informed and active, for 
ignorance means death and disease to 
some one. 

In great emergencies, as in the World 
War, a temporary immunity can be ob- 
tained by the use of typhoid inoculation, 
but for the protection of the mass of the 
population sanitary measures rather 
than an enforced inoculation are neces- 
sary. 


The Modern Plum Blossom 


(Continued from page 1+) 


discovered China, I blush to think how, 
like the bumptious college graduate to- 
ward her elders, my attitude was to- 
ward a nation whose art, literature and 
civilization date back forty instead of 
four centuries. 

The story of the Progressive Women 
of China outlined against their rigid 
background of the Rites and Usage is 
yet to be told. 

There are enough new women now in 
the Land of Dragon and Phoenix, not 
only among the “foreign trained” stu- 
dents but among the educated Stay-at- 
homes, to be able to classify them into 
groups, such as professional, educational, 
social worker, business and philanthropic. 
Already they are producing marked re- 
sults among their submerged sisters, who, 
of course, still form an overwhelming 
majority. These I have grouped broadly 
under the heading of the industrial, the 
laboring and the women of pleasure. 

Foreign education and commercialism 
are responsible for this new day of op- 
portunity for women. In spite of the 
sneers of conservative Old China, its 
young people have absorbed the “eye- 
opening foreign learning” with great 
eagerness. “The introduction of machin- 
ery and modern business methods has 
opened up a field for the wage-earning 
woman, though not always an alluring 
one, it is true. My visits to the cotton 
and silk factories are dark memories. 
However, women have started agitation 
for reform. Mrs. Sun Yat-sen I found 
one of the leaders working for better 
conditions in the factories at Shanghai. 
Others are the members of the Woman’s 
Rights Associations in the big treaty 
ports. 

Chinese history can give isolated ex- 
amples of remarkable women—women 
who wrote, or painted, or governed— 
from Yang Kuei-fei, who played upon 
the table lute (ch’in) or the Emperor’s 
heart with equal delicacy and dexterity, 
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to old Buddha, who played upon the 
destinies of souls of men and painted 
pictures at the summer palace while her 


Empire crumbled away. But a Dr. 
Mary Stone, of Shanghai, or Dr. Ng 
Chi Mooi, of Canton, a Mrs. Hsiung 
Hsih-ling, the philanthropist, or Prin- 
cess Roung-ling Dan, former Mistress 
of Ceremonies to a President’s wife, a 
Mrs. Sun Yat-sen, the reformer, or 
Mrs. Nelson S. Y. Chen, head of a 
woman’s bank, could be products only of 
Occidental ideas grafted upon Oriental 
stock, and, though unique in themselves, 
are also representative of several classes 
now developing in the Flowery Republic. 

There are many centers now in China 
training young women for the leavening 
process, to be educators, doctors, writers, 
reformers, social workers and teachers in 
the new educational system of China. 
These young women press forward on 
the path of progress. The following 
are a few of the centers: Yenching Col- 
lege in Peking, which is affliated with 
the Imperial University; Ginling Col- 
lege at Nanking, opened in 1915, in the 
old home of Li Hung Chang; the Mc- 
Tyeire School in Shanghai, which has 
educated many women now in the social 
and diplomatic world, such as Mrs. C. T. 
Wang; the Chup Sum School in Can- 
ton, headed by Mrs. Folk (Liu Fung 
Yee), a Chinese woman of rare ability; 
and the Canton Christian College. 

There is an_ especially interesting 
group of women writers who voice the 
revolt of the young women against stul- 
tifying customs. Topics such as concu- 
binage, celibacy, loveless marriage, birth 
control, greater freedom in the choice of 
a mate, the tyranny of family and 
mother-in-law, and equal rights, are all 
freely discussed. 

The first Anti-Foot-Binding Associa- 
tion was started over thirty years ago in 
Soochow by Mrs. Wang, a lady learned 
in the Chinese classics, who has reared 
a progressive daughter, Miss C. C. 
Wang, Ph.D., a Doctor of Chemistry, 
already famous in her country for theses 
on bean curd (the staple coolie diet) and 
Chinese preserved eggs. Recently a war 
on concubinage was launched by the new- 
ly organized Woman’s Rights Clubs of 
Peking and Shanghai, while an even more 
drastic step toward giving the custom a 
social black eye has been the stand to 
admit no concubines among the mem- 
bership of a powerful woman’s organ- 
ization in Tientsin. This courageous 
step means the loss of possibly thousands 
of wealthy, generous members and 
draws a keen edge between many friend- 
ships and relationships, for there is as 
yet no law prohibiting concubinage, and 
a host of delightful women are in this 
class through no fault of their own. 

The educated woman is no longer the 
gentle shrinking “jade” flower behind 
the Orchid Door of the “Within,” but is 
violating daily the Confucian idea of 
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Added Beauty—Added Wear 
at a Saving of 25% 


Here is silk hosiery of exquisite shimmering beauty of super qual- 
ity—in full complete range of all the coming season's newest colors 
—knitted to fit ankle and foot snugly—trimly—permanently—and 
' at a price so low that every woman can now afford as many pairs as 
she serv 

World Worn Super-Silk Hosiery comes direct to you. To offer it 
to you through the retailer would simply increase the cost and add 
: nothing to the quality. 





Order three pairs on approval—send no money 


Fill out and mail the order blank below today. Select the colors you 
want—give us your size, sign your name and address and mail. No 
' money to send. When the hosiery arrives examine it carefully—be 
| as critical as you please. If you are not more than pleased—if you 
| are not delighted with Super-Silk simply return them. 


| og Then put Super-Silk to the test of actual every day wear. Our guar- 
antee plainly states that we will replace absolutely free of charge any 
, _ pair that does not give you the service you expect. 


Each pair of Super-Silk hosiery comes to you in a sealed sanitary 
envelope. 
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World Worn Hosiery, Inc , Dept. W. 2-25 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 


I want to try your Super-Silk guaranteed Hosiery. Please send me one box ghey gpd 
I have checked below. I will pay the postman on arrival. It is understood that if I am 
not fully satisfied I may return the hosiery and you will refund my money. 


I wear size_ 





Extra standard, full fashioned pure thread silk with reenforcing lisle tops 
and feet. Colors: Noisette, Black, Silver Gray. ‘ 
3 Pairs $5.55 


| 

| 

Chiffon—Full fashioned—Pure thread silk, reenforcing lisle tops and feet. | 
Colors: Gun Metal, Natural, Oriental Pearl Gray. 

3 Pairs $5.20 | 

1 

I 


All Pure Thread Full fashioned Silk top to toe. Colors : Silver, Noisette, 
Black and Gray. 
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2 Pairs $5.90 





Be sure to check quality, color and give size. 








Fifth Avenue in styl- 
ing—in quality—in 
color. 


How to make money for yourself— 
your club or for one of your friends 


World Worn Super Silk Hosiery is sold through 
representatives specially appointed by us. 


1 Many women’s club organizations are making 
money for their treasuries through the organized 
sale of World Worn Hosiery both to members and non 
members. The liberal commission that we pay makes 
a welcome and worth while addition to club funds. 


2 Perhaps you would like to add to your own “pit. 

money” through acting as our appointed represen- 
tative in your local community. The lovely quality— 
the exquisite beauty, the extraordinary value of Super- 
Silk Hosiery is so instantly apparent to every one who 
sees them that they sell on sight. 


Or if you do not care to undertake this work 

perhaps you know of some one who would be 
interested in taking up this pleasant and profitable 
work. Remember World Worn Super-Silk is guar- 
anteed and we stand back of this guarantee on each 
and every pair. 





Our Guarantee to You 


World Worn Hosiery Inc., guarantee every pair of 
hosiery to give absolute satisfaction. 


If you are not entirely pleased and satisfied with your 
purchase after examining Super Silk Guaranteed Hosi- 
ery, send it back and we will refund your money. 

If in your opinion any pair does not give perfect sat- 
isfaction in every way, it does not give you the serv- 
ice you expect we agree to replace same free of charge. 
We further guarantee that every pair of super silk 
hosiery is made of genuine Japanese silk worm silk. 


World Worn Hosiery, Inc. 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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America’s 
Leading Hotel 
for Women 


Four hundred delightful 
rooms with modern con- 
veniences. Located only 
three squares from the 
Capitol, Library of Con- 
gress and Union Station. 
Reasonable rates. No tip- 
ping. Excellent Service. 


GRACE DODGE HOTEL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 























GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 
mild mental, or chronic _ ill- 
nesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 


JAMAICA PLain, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 

















A Homelike Hotel 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


Exclusively for Women 
29 E. 29th St.-30 E. 30th St. 
New York City 
Rooms 
2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 

Rooms and Bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 
Special Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 


Luncheon 60c Dinner $1.00 
Take Lexington Ave. Subway to 28th Street 














MAJORS CEMENT 







1s GOOD 
For repairing 
china, glassware, 
bric-a-brac,meer- 
schaum, tipping 
billiard cues. 
Rubber and 
Leather Cements. 

_. THREE 
KINDS, 20c per 
bottle at dealers. 











are used in thousands of schools 
churches and hospitals. This line 
of lanterns, for slidesand opaque 
objects —for projection in day- 
. f light as well as in the dark—is 
Write forCatalog the most complete in the world. 
Bausch & Lomb Optieal Co., 726 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 







woman’s place, by appearing in public, 
even making speeches, and is determined 
to put a stop to the degeneration and suf- 
fering caused by the complete economic 
dependence upon the family of its fe- 
male members. 

In the big cities, again and again, I 
was requested to speak to organized 
groups of women. The theme always 
selected was the Progressive Women in 
Other Lands. 

The extension of legal and _ political 
rights to women in Europe and Amer- 
ica has been done invariably by the men, 
stimulated, it is true, by the impact of 
feminine desire for it. The Near and Far 
East is traveling the same road, perhaps 
twenty years behind. Although the way 
was opened for the enfranchisement of 
women when China was declared a re- 
public, public opinion and practice have 
not yet established it. 

World mythology, history, religion, 
and symbolism have given us “many ex- 
amples of matriarchal sway; and China 
today has a marked remnant in the dis- 
tribution of authority in the ‘Women’s 
Apartments.’ But the emergence otf 
women from the seclusion of the home 
has never before traveled the world’s 
circumference and been consolidated by 
the use of two great languages—Eng- 
lish and French—into a ribbon of aspira- 
tion for self-expression, which reaches 
out for freedom from male dominance, 
and desire for service, this again spread- 
ing from the family into the nation and 
to the family of nations.’ 

Nowhere today is the picture more 
fascinating than in China, where the 
modern Plum Blossom is evolving into 
the Doctor, the Teacher, and the Busi- 
ness Woman, while among others of 
gentle birth whose laughing eyes of jet, 
set in ivory, know only beauty, exquis- 
ite flowers, tinkling fountains, zephyrs 
of incense, whose little feet politely tot- 
ter on marble floors between two eu- 
nuchs in the secluded courts of the 
palace, here and there, too, a woman is 
waking up and is wafting out her charm 
further and further toward the market- 
place, toward social service and inde- 
pendence. 


Mayor Harvat 
(Continued from page 1+) 


erything for a certain sum. She gave 
him a check for the amount he asked, 
and kept the place for five months, mak- 
ing it pay all expenses, including her 
railway fare and salary. At the end of 
that time she sold it for a total which 
netted her several thousand dollars. Few 
business men are able to boast of a sim- 
ilar experience. 

Finally she went back to Iowa City 
to retire. But for a woman with Mayor 
Harvat’s vitality, retiring was impossi- 
ble. Time dragged, and so she went 
into the ready-to-wear business—and 
stayed for nine years. In this venture 


‘‘Mrs. Partridge Presents—” 
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she went against the advice of her 
banker and other friends, but again her 
judgment justified her. She also en. 
gaged in real-estate trade in Iowa City 
on a large scale. She built eight houses 
besides her own spacious home and re. 
modeled five business houses. 

“IT don’t plan to retire now,” she 
said. ‘I have to keep busy to keep from 
getting lonesome. I’ve always been tog 
busy to develop any particular hobbies, 
although I used to play golf and I enjoy 
driving and outdoor sports now. But 
those things can’t take the place of work, 
as far as I am concerned, and so I sup. 
pose I shall die in harness.” 

Besides being mayor, Miss Harvat js 
president of the Iowa City Business and 
Professional Women’s Club which was 
organized last February and which she 
has put on a good financial basis. 

When she first took the office of 
mayor she was called upon for a speech, 
She arose and said with simple dignity, 
“Gentlemen, I have only one thing to 
say: I shall try to do my duty.” Con. 
versation with almost any hard-headed 
business man in Iowa City will reflect 
the fact that she has succeeded. The 
county attorney voiced the opinion of 
many others when he said, ‘She is the 
best mayor Iowa City ever had.” 








(Continued from page 9) 


telephone comment was “The play's a 
wow!’’ and the young dramatists’ first 
drama was launched. To make the 
fairy-story complete, every one in the 
cast fitted in. 

Mary Kennedy is herself an actress, 
and was leading lady in “The Next 
Room’ last year. Miss (really) Haw- 
thorne is a special writer. 


With Our Readers 


SEE in your issue of January 10 an article 

on Muscle Shoals dubbed “White Ele- 
phant.” 

In your boasted broadmindedness and your 
stand to improve women, why did you not 
ask Norris, who has had years of experience 
in public ownership, to write his own side 
instead of taking his statements from another 
who recommends “a pinch of salt?” Or, bet- 
ter yet, why did you not copy Ford’s offer 
and give a copy of the records showing the 
amount spent on it up to date, then let your 
readers decide for themselves if they wanted 

“a pinch of salt”? 

Our research work convinces us that public 
ownership and democratic control will lift 
hundreds of burdens from the average house- 
wife and multiply the comforts, blessings and 
conveniences of all homes, at less than one- 
half what we now pay for lights. What 
other countries do, we can do, if we have our 
utilities for use instead of profit. 

You should study the blessings and con- 
veniences of Canada (see W. S. Murry’s re 
port); of Tacoma, Washington; Cleveland, 
Ohio, or the 2,318 other municipalities of the 
United States who have made public owner- 
ship a success in spite of false propaganda 
sent out broadcast. 

Housewives’ Council, Inc. 
Portland, Oregon. (Kate Bonham.) = 
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Six Club Programs 
No. 1 


To Open Wide the Doors of Opportunity 


for Women 


The Woman’s Century, 1825-1925 


THE WOMAN OF 1825 


Her legal status: inheritance and property laws; occupations open to her; 
political rights; moral standards for men and women. 


EDUCATION FOR WOMEN IN 1825 


Education was for men, “‘accomplishments” for women. First public schools 
for girls; first high schools. Troy Academy; first college open to women; 
first women’s college; first state universities. 


WOMEN IN THE PROFESSIONS 


MEDICINE—1849. Elizabeth Blackwell, first woman graduate of medical 


school. Woman doctors of to-day. 

MINISTRY—1853. Antoinette Brown—first woman ordained a preacher. 
To-day, the International Association of Women Preachers has 200 members, 
of seventeen denominations. 


LAW—1869. Myra Blackwell, first woman admitted to the bar. To-day, 


women sit on the bench even of the Supreme Court of the state. 


WOMEN IN THE ARTS 


MUSIC—Women have won their way as interpreters of music and as per- 
formers have taken the highest rank, but some doors are still closed to them. 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE—lIn both these arts the doors are open wide 
and women have achieved great success. 

LITERATURE—While not so long ago a woman writer of genius like George 
Eliot sought to hide her disability of sex under a man’s name, to-day women 
under their own names are reaching the highest rank in literature. 
DRAMA—Not only are women actresses winning fame and fortune, but 
women are among the most successful playwrights of the day and are pro- 
ducing and directing plays. 


WOMEN IN BUSINESS 


The business world is a new one for women. It is only about twenty-five 
years since they began to be employed in numbers as stenographers in busi- 
ness offices—they are now bank presidents and heads of big corporations. 
What disabilities still exist > 


WOMEN IN POLITICS 


Have they made good? Women in public office; women in the political 
parties. What doors are still closed? 


T HIS is the first of a series of six programs designed for the use of any woman’s 
organization, which the Woman Citizen will print. The second will appear shortly. 


For material and bibliography write to 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 MADISON AVENUE . 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A Woman 
is as Young 


as She— 








A exible shoe a” 


your flexible foot 


The flexible arch of the Cantilever 
Shoe curves up to fit the exact 
contour of the foot arch. It gives 
restful support while it pint -g the 
foot muscles to grow strong and 
self-supporting ¢ rough exercise. 
The idea is based upon Nature’s 
sound principles. 

Your foot is thoroughly at ease 
in the Cantilever Shoe. Circula- 
tion is not impeded. Modishly 
rounded toes, graceful, natural 
lines and scientifically placed 
heels all contribute to the wonder- 
ful — of the Cantilever. It 
will add foot comfort to your other 
luxuries, spring to your step, grace 
to your bearing. It will make 
every day more worth living. See 
if it doesn’t! 


Go to one of the stores 


below or write the manu 
facturers, Morse & Burt 
Co., 426 Willoughby Ave 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
the address of a more con 
veniently located Cantilev 
er agency. 


— Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl 
Allentown—H. Mayer, 907 Hamilton St. 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302-1lth Ave. 
Asheville—Pollock’s 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk 
Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. (2nd floor) 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co. 
Berkeley_—The Booterie 
B ighamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 

F mingham—319 North 20th St. 

1 ton—109 Newbury St., cor. Clarendon 
l y 

J 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade, Main & Market 
Albany: 


slo—641 Main St., above Chippewa 
ington, Vt.—Lewis & Blanchard 
leston, W. Va.—John ao _— Co. 
-lotte—226 North Trvon 
162 N. State (opp. Chicago Theatre) 
go? 1050 Lelam'! (Near B: oadway) 
6410 Cott .ge Grove Ave. 
«1a uinati—The mer uy ae 
Cleveland—1705 Euclid A 
Columbus. O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Medical Arts Buildin 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—2038 Park Ave (at “Plizabeth St.) 
Duluth—107 W. First St. (nr. Ist Ave. W.) 
Elizabeth—258 North Broad St. 
Elmira—C. W. O’Shea 


\g) S it because women’s in- 
Pua, terests and activities have 

broadened in our genera- 
tion that many of them keep 
their youth longer? It would 
seem s0. 

One rarely sees an active 
woman with tired, shoe-bound 
feet. For when you cramp 
your feet, you cramp your ac- 
tivities. Then you do grow old. 
That is what a prominent doc- 
tor meant when he said, “You 
are as old as your feet.” 


Mrs. A. G. C., of Del Monte, Cal. 
discovered how flexible shoes, shaped 
like the natural foot, can give one the 
feeling of youth. After years of poor 
health, she began to wear Cantilever 
Shoes. She writes as follows: “Ina 
month I could walk without feeling 
my way, as it and before I 
realized it, I was my usual active self 
again, doing all my housework, play- 
ing tennis, dancing, swimming, hiking. 
Oh, I just forgot I had feet.” 

In the column at the left you will 
find reasons why comfortable Canti- 
lever Shoes help you to stay young. 


were, 





Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Evansville—310 _ 3rd St. (mear Main) 
Fresno—-The Boot 
Grand Rapids Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville—Pollock’ 

Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Horsiotare— 06 No. 3rd St. (2nd floor) 
Hartford—Trumbull and Church Sts. 
Haverhill—Bennett & Co. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 

Houston—205 Foster-Bank Commerce Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Opp. Seminole Hotel 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 


Kings’ 
Knonville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lisbon St. 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincolna—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Little Rock—417 Main St. (Pugh Bldg.) 
Long Beach, Cal.—536 Pine Ave. 
Los Angeles—505 New + Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Co. 

Lowell—The_ Bon_ Marche 

son, ‘am: 


Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Agencies in 437 


antilever 
Shoe 


Cantilever Stores—Cut this out for reference 


Minneapolis—25 eee St. South 
Montreal—Keefer Bidg. (St. Catherine, W.) 
y 4 —_, < Rice & Co. 


an Beuren 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
New ee ae s 
40th St. (opp. Pub. “_ ) 
New York { 38 2000. Third Ave. (152nd St. 
John St. (Bet, B’way & Nassau) 


a & Brownley 
Oakland—516-15th St. (opp. ‘ee 4 a 
Oklahoma City—Fezler’s Boot 

St. 

8 E. Colorado Street 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depo’ 
Peoria—105 So. Jefferson St., Re aay Bldg.) 
Philadelphia—1932 Chestnut = 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum 
Pittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 
ha ee C. Van Arsdal 








Ba h 1 
Rochester—257 Main St. E. (3rd floor) 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 


other cities 





St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade Bldg.) 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bidg. (opp. P. 0.) 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) © 
St. Petersburg—W. L. ee 
Sacramento-—219 Ochsner aes. . K or, Tt 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco—127 Stockton St. 
Schenectady—445 State St. 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Raxte 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Spokane—The Crescent 
. Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
& Son 


efferson S 
Pa? St. (Fi delity Bldg.) 
Toledo LaSalle’ & Koch Co. 
Toronto—7 bs ee St. East (at Yonge) 
ton—H. M. ees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third st. (24 floor) 
| elt” ta 4 ote Store 
Blandina St. (cor. Union) 
Vensonner tana Bay Co. 
Washington-—-1319 F Street (2nd floor) 
eeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wilmington, Del.—Kenna: rd. Pyle Co. 
Winnipeg—Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Worcester—J. C. Macinnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Maih St. 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 














